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PREFACE, 



THE importance of an English educa- 
tion is now pretty •well understood ; 
and it is generally acknowledged, that not 
only for ladies, but for young gentlemen 
designed merely for trade, an intimate ac- 
4]uaintaiice with the properties and beauties 
of the English tongue would be a very desi- 
table and necessary attainment; far prefe- 
rable to a smattering of the learned lan- 
guages. 

But tlien, it has been supposed, even by 
men of learning, that the English tongue 
is too vague and untractable to be reduced 
to aiiy certain standard, or rules of con- 
struction ; and that a competent knowledge 
of it cannot be attained without an ac- 
quaintance with the Latin. 

For my part, I hope these gentlemen 
are mistaken^ because this yjo\\\v3l\>^^xw\xw- 
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vincible obsfaclo to llic progress of an 
Enplisli education. 

■ Tliis vulffar error, for so I )x^ leave to 
call it, might pcrliaps arise from a loo jiar- 
tial fondness for the Latin; in which, about 
two coiituries ago, we had the service of 
tlicclinrch,t]ietniHslaUonoflhc Bible, ami 
most otiirr IjookE ; few of any value, being 
then extant in our mother tongnc. 

But now the case is iiappily altered. 
'Nor do I tliink thp erro( ^IjovcrnKntioned 
would havebpen ^o long indulged under tite 
' ble^iiigs of the reformation, liad iKiot been 
. for tlie many fruitless attempts which have 
been uiatlc to fix the srammalical coji- 
sttuctioi) of the EngliaU tongue. 

Many gentlemen, who have writfen on 
thissabjectjbavetoo inconsiderately adopt- 
. ed variousxlitttinctionsof the letirned laru 
gua|!;cs, wtitch liavc i;o cxi&feno^; in our 
own I many, on the other hand, cunvlncetl 
of this impropriety, hnvc Iwn too brief, 
or at least too gener;il, in their defiiiitiortji 



PREFACE, ' V 

extreme : and most of them, I think, have 
too much neglected the peciilkrities of 
the language on -svhich they-\\T0te. 

These consideriitions have induced me to 
suffer the foUowinfi* little Manual to appear 
amongst my friends, in the manner it nOw 
does. How far it may answer the end pro- 
posed, I must leave tliem to determine. If 
it has amy merit, it must be found in con* 
ciseness, connection, and application to the 
proper genius of our mother tongue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE first impre»ion of this tittle Treatise 
was attcrapteii some years ago, purely to oblige 
a ftiir of (lie Aulhor's friends, who were en. 
gaged in the i?ducalion. of youtli; and there, 
fore, at tbat time, no means were mnAe use of 
to recommend it to the public. 

Two cdilions, howcTCFj of this little bonk 
haTo been since published io London, under 
the ilirecUun of the Ue»ercnd Mr. Rjland, of 
Northampton, who Fiad, as he says, uiadc fiiU 
trial of it in his school, for some years before, 
with singular success^ 

Thus recommended, i( hasbeen well received 
by the public; and tliis clrcum stance has in. 
(Iiiceii tJie Author to rerisc the original copy, 
to which he has now made some amendments 
and additions, which he Hatters himself, will 
render it more acccptihle aud useful to those 
genLIemen aud ladies who may thint proper 



' ADVERTISEMENT. Vli 

Tfae editor of the two editions above-men- 
tioned was pleased to give this little Manual to 
the public, as The easiest Introduction to D/\ 
Lozcfh^s English Grammar; which title, in 
part, it still retains ; though the Author is ap- 
prehensive it was first printed before the ear- 
liest edition of that valuable book : aud if he 
has in som.e few instances presumed to differ 
from so great a man, yet as he has done it on 
principles which to him appeared to be satis* 
factory, he is confident the candid and critftal 
reader will not impute it to affectation or 
Tanitv. 
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INTHOpUCTION 
GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES, 



f ■ iHE English Alphabet consists of twenty- 
-I- six letters, riz. a, b, c, rf, e,/, ff, h, i, 
J, A, ij m, «, o, J), y, r, j, f, w, », », jt, j, s, 
. Six of these letters, ytz. a, e, i, o, u,y, are* 
called TOweU, from vox, a voice or sound, be 
cause they mal(e distinct sounds of themselves. 

AH thclcttcTS ill the alphabet, except the toiv- 
els, viz. 6, c, d,/, g, h,j, k,l, m, n, p, q, r, ^; I, 
V, rt, ¥, t, are called consqpants, from consono, 
(o sound together ; because, they cannot be 
somidcd without (oinc vowel joinu-d to them. 

Kach of the vowels haj«t least three distinct 
sounds; the broad or full, the narrow or^jlendcr, 
and the middlcocinleruieiliatc, which will more 
fully appear from (he following tables : 

* yrom BiflAa, beta, the first Iwo Greek lettotj. 
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X IVTRODf CTION- * 

relate: it is likewise narrow in all words com- 
pounded with £r^io;i; ^^ salvation^ rekifjon* 

In most other words the middle sound pre- 
vails. ' . 

E. 

E is for the most part narrow when it ends 
a word ; as, epitome j apostrophe^ me^ hc^ she^ 
he; as likewise in all words compounded with 
be; asj belozc^ bespeak, 

E has most conunonly the middle sound when 
it ends a'syllable, or is no* joined in pronunci- 
ation to the following consonants ; as, lover^ 
fever^ elope^ escape, 

»'^ien E is joined to the following conso- 
tiants^ it ia gcticraily pronounced broader ; as, 
/e//, let^ bend, 

h 

I is always broad when the syllable in m hich 

it .occurs is made long by the final e; as, pine^ 
bite, lime. Also generally when it goes before 
gh^ grij Idy mb^ and nd; as, sight^ sign^ mildy 
climb y^nd. 

The middle sound of the /is used before rd; 
asj birdy thirds and occurs but seldom. 
/ id' narrow when pronounced short with a 
^^^prnJogoonsons^t; as^|nn, sin, mill,' till* 
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O. 

O has tlic second middle sound when the syU 
lable in which it stands is lengthened by the 
finale; as, toe^ doCj lobe^ robe. For the other 
sounds of this letter, pe^rhaps no certain rulci 
can be given. 

U. 

The broad sound of the U is used whoa 
joined in pronunciation to the following con« 
sonant ; as, unto^ upouj gun^ pun. 

The middle sound prevails in those words 
. that are lengthened by the final e; as, mule^ 
mute^ refuse^ abuse, 

U is narrow when it comes after r, and is 
pronounced long, or not immediately joined to 
the foUowibg consonant ; as, rude^ ruby^ Tuin. 

Y. 

Y^ at the end of a word of one syllabic, or 
such as are accented on the last syllabic, is 
broad; as, 5%, sly ^' try ^ cowp^; but in the «nd 
of words of more than one syllable, and not 
accented on the last, it is generally narrow ; 
' as, possibly y folly ^ poverty. 

All vowels, when pronounced short and ^^-. 
. JigcntJy with a following consouasvVtsv^^l^V 



l)le not accJcnfed, have nearly the same sound i 
us, idlar, idler j manor, mitrmitr, satt/r. 

or i)ii»irrHONG§.* 

Whea two vo\roIs meet in the same syllabic^ 
they make what is called a diphthong* 

There are no less Umn twenty diphthongs in 
the Knglish language: whidi wi(h their rounds 
are expressed in the following tables : 

diph* broadi middle. narr, s* 

aa. balaam Isaac 

ai. praiHe 

aui author aUnt g^^ge 



aw. 

ay. 

ea. 

ee. 

ei. 

eo. 

eu, 

eW. 

ey. 

ic. 

oa. 

oi. 



awl 

say 

beam 

sue 

vein 

George 



bread ' heart 



Leopard 



ei^ht 

people 

feud 

few 

key 

chief 



eye 

eashier friend - 
boat 
oil 
* From tUs^ ixvhe^ pTtthongoa^ a sound. 



iNTiiojHjcTiaic, ^iii 

dtph. broad, ' middle. nar* s* 
00. floor flood food • , 

ou. soul couple CQuId 

Qw. jfiow now 

oy» . conYoy 

u). guide build fruit 

Tq these vfe may add qe ^nd ocj which are 
used only ii> words derived from'thc La tin anif 
Greek ^ as<, Ccesar^ Phoebe^ aad chiefly re- 
tained in proper names. 

When three vowels meet together in a syl- 
iable, they make a triphthong ; as^ 

e^u. beauty uai. quaint 

eye. eye wei^. queasy 

ieu. lieu r.ee. qneeif 

lew. ricw you. * young 

Unless 2^ at the beginning of syllables be a Coru ' 

S(^nant, which' some authors will not allow i| 

to be in any case whatsoever. 

|Iere we may observe, th^t though the vowels 
pid diphthongs, and the words in which their 
^iflercnt sounds occur^ arc so numerous, yet 
perhaps there are not many more than a dozen 
full and distiuct vowel sounds in the Englisl^ 
language; which, I think , \^'l\V ^i^^^^^x \» ^vv^ 



Xiv INTRO DUCTIOlf. 

oqe who carefulljr consults the forgoing- 
tables. 

OF CONaONANTS. 



C has two modifications,' the hard and the 
soft ; as, cull, cell. 

C IB always hard, like k, before a, o, u, and 

all consonants, and at the end of syllables or 

words; as, cidl,coal, cut, accost^ public: but soft, 

like^, bcforee, t;,andj; as, ceaie, cit, ci/pre3S, 

G. 

G ^as likewise a hard aad a soft modifica- 
tion ;'as, gun, gin. 

G is hard before a, o, u, and all consonants, 
and at the end of words; as, gai, got, gut^ 
glad, jug. 

£r is for the most part soft before e, t, and^/ 
as, gem, gill, clergy: but ^1 proper names in 
the Bible have G hard before e and i,- as, 6'cra, 
Gilboah. G is likewise hard in many English 
words before e and I, - as, geese, geld, get, gear, 
girl, give, giddy, dagger, anger: and in many 
more which may be supplied by obsecration. 

Ch. 
- Ck haspneh&rd, and two soft modifications ; 
«*^ ^erucAf CBaruck), Jrth, Choisc V%Wvif'>. 
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The Argf, prerails in words of Hebfew and 
Greek erlginal, and the last in such as come 
from the French. 

Ph. 
Phj when joined in the same syllable, is 
sounded like/; as, Asaphj elephant. 

S. 
flhas two modifications, a sharp and aflat; 
as, tJusy these, . The flat sound prevails in tho 
end of all words made plural, or otherwise in. 
creased by the addition of ^, ; as, pinsy foxes^ 
loves* 

Th. 
, Th has likewise a sharp aiad a flat sound; 
as, thin^ thine* 

Ti. 

Ti before a Towel is frequently softened down 
tosh; 33 station^ in which the sound of the i 
is nearly, if not quite, lost. 

W. 

Wy in diphthongs and triphthongs, as in 
fewy vtewy must be a vowel ; but in other cases, 
especially at the beginning of words, it must be 
a consonant 3 as, wc, fViiliamm 



OF TBB POINTS on STCKK, ^Vlt DTOKp GHA. 
RACEEIIS MACE UaE Of 1!^ WUTIKO. 

A Cumma [,] duuoting, perhaps, espccbdiy 
jn long sentences, a littls elevation of the Toice, 
.i* the sbottest jiause, ^od may be held while 
roil count one. 

A aemicoiou [;] denoting for the most part 
an evenoess qt the Totccj nay be fachl while 
}-ou count two. 

A colon [f] in»IfS a little depress) an of tho 
'^roice, Mi^ re^uifcf » pause vhi1« yon count 
^rce. 

A pcnodor full stqp ['.] dcqotes a yet grfafcp 
jlepregsion of tlie roice than a colon, and niay 
]ie held while you coiiMt fonr, 

Anotforiiitrrrogutloii [|J] requiring as long 
ft pause as a full s(n|i, is placed at the end of a 
^uestiaii, and denotes an elevation of (he toics, 
^iid rather a sniarlDess ju the pronunciation; 

AnoteofadmIra.fionorc\clan)^tion[|!]H'b'ich 

pquires a)so as long a pause as a full stop, is 

, psed after a word or sentence thft express^ 

SQTprisc or emotion, and denotes amodulatiou 

of the Toicc suited to the enpres.'uoa. 

An apostrophe ['J marked by a comma at 
fAe top of a iettcf, shewi somi; Viittitt « \vittett 
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to be there left out; as lov^d for iavedy can't 
for cannoL 

. Aqnotation [^'~' crr^^ — ^'] ttiarked by inj 
terled commas^ in cludoB a passagef taken front 
some author^ or spoken by some other |^erson^ 

A diaeresis or lilalysis ['*"] marked by twd 
dots OTcr the latter of two rowels, shews thatt 
what iroiild otherwise be a diphthong, must be 
dmdcd into two distinct syllabiesf; aSjAgesu 
loiii, Danae. 

A hyphen [-]} is used to join the syllables of a 
word«together, especially such as are partly in 
otteline and partly in another^ HByla'tor^be^^ffet, 
It ^rres also to compound two different words 
hito one; as, dlLpotcerful, sctf^rewurded, 

A caret [a] denotes an interlineation, atkd 
thews where, to bring in what hod been omitted 
m writing. . The same mark when placed over 
tf To««l, as called a circumflex, and shews that 
such towel is to be sounded long; as, Euphrates^ 
Jbristob&lufm 

Aa dlipsis [w « ^ or -r—} shews that part of a 
ii^ord or sentence is left out by design ; as A^— gr 
for King; befotv I go hence — 
, All accent ['] placed wet 2l \a\Xss^ ^'^r^'*. 
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where the stress or force of a word lies ; as, 
constant^ beset, 

A parenthesis (} to be ayoidcd as much as 
possible, is used to include some short sentence 
"within the body of a larger one; which, though 
not necessary to iha sense^ ytt should serre to 
explain or illustrate it. 

Brackets or crotchets [ ] are applied nearly to 
the same purposeas a parenthesis ; and they are 
also used to include a reference to some book or 
p^rt of some book, 

A. paragraph [l] is seldom used except ia 
the Bible, and points out the bcginiiing of a 
new subject, . 

A. section [§I[ is used to divide books or. 
cjiapters into smaller parts. Sometimes it serres 
also as a mark of reference to a note. 

An index or hand [(j:^] points to sometilmig 
remarkable, that should be particularly noticed^ 

An astercisk [*], a dagger or obelisk [f ], 
a double dagger [{], parallel lines [||], &c. 
direct to some note or remark in the margin, 
or at the bottom of jthe page. 

A brace \jkj^ couples words or lines to- 
gether, that ha?e a relation \q the same thing; 
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And is thtefiy used in poetiy^ wbcre three 
liifes rhyme alike. 

DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING CAPITALS. 

Capitals or great letters must never be written 
in the middleor at theend of any word^ butonly 
at the b^hming, aud in the following cases : 

At the beginning of any book, chapter, para« 
. graph) writing, letter, or discourse : at the be^ 
. . ginning of anew sentence, after 3 period or full 
stop : at the beginning of any speech,, notilbie 
saying, or quotation, though a full stop does 
not immediately precede it : at the b^inning 
of all proper names or specif titles of persons, 
places, or things : at the beginning of ^he names 
of the Trinity^ or any word or term that sig«^ 
nifies God: at the beginning of erery line in 
poetry, and CTery verse in the Bible : in the 
•pronoun], and the interjection O. 

Some authors, ev^n of the first eminence, 
choose to begin every substitutive with a capif 
tal ; some, the next word after a colon ; and[ 
others,. rematkabie adjectives, ^nd such as are 
put absolutely : but tlus method of writifig is 
at present but very little followed. 
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GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES; 
pRAMMAR,* 

ADAPTED Tp 

THE ENGLISH TONdUE, 

• ■ 

I* TN English therp are ten kinds of irords 
or parts of speech, viz. article, noqti, 
fidjectiTe, pronotin, verb, participle^ adverb, 
conjunction, preposition, and interjection. 

ARTICLE, f 
% An article is a part of speech set before 
nouns tQ fi^ their y^gue signification : as, a 
man, the man ; an house, ih^ house. The 
articles are, an, <;, ^nd the. 

NpUN.f 
3. A noun or substantive,* is the name of any 
person, place, or thing: as, John, London j^ 
honoiiTj goodness, 

* Fr6m the Greek ^or4 gramma^ a letter: and is 

thjp art of expressing our Uiougbts with propriety, 

either in speaking or writing. 

+ From the Latin word articulasy a joint, or small 
part. 

/ 1 from nomen^ a n^me. 



CBAMBfATIC4Z> INSTITUTES. ^| 

4* There are two numbers : the singular, 
iMrhich speaks of pae; as, s^man^ a troop: and 
the phiral, which speaks of more than one^ as^ 
metty troops* 

5. The plural is usufiilljr formed by adding 
s to the singular t as, noun, nouns; ^erb, verbs* 

6* Whei^ th(S singular ends in o, ^, opy c&, ox 
sky the plural is formed by adJinj; the syHable 
es : as, cargo, cargoes ;Tn'^Sy misses; b6x, boxes; 
p'^ch, peaches; bfusl^, brushes. 

Q. When the siugnlar ends in/, qr/i?, tho 
pltiral is formed by changing the / or /<? into 
ves: as, half, halves; life, fives; except dv^arf^ 
griefs hoofy &Cn which take s only to make the 
plural. Words that end in ff make ^c plural 
likewise by adding s only : as, muff, mi^s; bai- 
Uff, bailiffs; except staffs which m^kcs staves^ 

8. When the singular ends in ^, or ej/, thq ' 
plural is formed by changing thc'^, or e^, into 
ics: as, lady^^ ladies; y^Ucy^ 'paries ^ except 
alley, ailet/s ; coyey, coveys^ 

9J Sometimes the plural Is formed by adding 
the syllable en ; as^ ox, oxen : sometimes by 
changing the vowel ; as^ man, mc7i : and Wss$^- 
times By ch^ging tho^iroNVcX^ ^Tw^^ovc^orecassV^x 

^P penny ^ pence.; niouse, mice* 
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10. Som^^few words, comhfgfimnedialely 
from the Hebrew, form the plural by adding 
im or in to the singular : as, diemb, dierubim^ 
or ckerubin; seraph^ seraphim,, or serapfUrl, 
Borne from the Greds:, ending in oit, change the 
vn into a: as, fhstnomtftony pJuenowtena, Some 
from tte Latin in Hf, efaangetheu^ into i; as^ 
radius, radii; magus, mc^if. 

1 1 . Some nouns hare no plmnd ; as, zcJteaiy 
&c. others no singular ; as, ashes^ &c. and some 
are the same in both numbers ; as, sheep^ ^c. 

1% There are twa penders,* the mascn. 
Mnef and the feminine, j: 

13. The maseufine denotes the he-kind; a9, 
a marly a prince^ 

14. The feminine denotes the she-kind; as, 
SLzcomatiy z princess* 

1 5. Nouns signifying things without life, are 
properly of no gender ; as, a pen, a table. 

15. By a cominon figure in the English 
tongue, the sun is of the masculine ; the moon, 
the church, ships, and frequently countries and 
virtues, such as France j Spain, faithy hope^ &c. 
are of the feminine gender. 

♦ From genuiy a Sfex or Vind. 
f From «i/is, the ma^e-kVnd. 
t FroTafemina^ a ^rooiTiii. 
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17. Here likewise it may be ^cccss^ry to 



#])serTey 


« 


' MascuKnep 


FcmininCf 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Actor 


Actrt'ss 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


A4mii4sti^to^ 


AdtDinlstratriK 


Baroi^ 


Baroness 


Bachdor 


Naid 


Boar 


Sow 


Boy 


Girl ■ 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Brother 


Sister" 


Buck , 


Doe 


BuU 


COMT 


BuUock 


Heifer 


Cock 


Hen 


Count 


Countcsji 


Duke 


Ducbess 


l>og 


Bitc^ . 


Deacoa 


IXracgncss 


Drake 


puck 


Elector 


FiCcctress • 


Executor 


Cxecutri^ 


Emperor 


Emprt'ss 


Father 


Mother 


Jb'riar 


j?ifun 


GoTeroor 


GaT<*me$§ 


Gander 


Goose 


Husband 


Wife 


Horse 


' >\wt« 


//efr 


>\fc\V^^ 
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Jew 
Kitfg 
Lord ' 
TM 
Lion 
Marquis 
Uvt 
Master 
. Milter 

Prince*- 
Proplwt 
Foet 

Patroa 
Baa 

Son 

Stag 

Sheplind 

Tntor 

Viscount 

Uncle 

"Widower 

Wizard 

Whoremooger 



Femiaitttt. 
Uuntrcsg 
Jewess 
Qneeil 

Lass 

Lioarai 

Marcliionesi 
WoBiaii 
Mistress 
Spawner 
Niece 
Princess ' 
. PruphetesS 
Poeten 
Fatroncs* 
Ewe 

DKUglitcr 
' Hiiid 

ShephpTdcsi 

Tutoress 

Viscountess 

AnDt 

Widovr 

Witch 

Wbore 



19- Noons bfttetwocasesjtheaominatife,* 
and thegenitifc.f Thegenitirccaseisfonncd 
by adiliiig Sj with aq aposfropifae, tot]ienoiiu> 
native: as, men, men's ^ ot, ox"*. 

* From ROmiMMvlu (a ■tvnrino), Bamiiif. 

f Froin^eailiPUt{a ^i^iio), natural, ni\»eten4niT.\«, 
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Kf^rr. 18. In the formation of this case I hsi.re com- 
plied with a late refinenicnt, and what I really think a 
corrupt custom. The^nitive case, ipiuy opinion,ini^bt 
be much more projp^y formed bj aildiag », or, when 
jthe pronunciation requires it, et, without ^n apostro^ 
-phe : as, men, mens; ox, oxfs; horse, horns; ass, 
UiSes, 

This case undoubtedly came from the Saxon ; and 
tha best English writers after thie Norman conquest, 
even down to the time of Chaucer and the reformation, 
fbrmed it ,just In the same mander they did the plural 
namber, tiz. by the addition of t, es, or tV, und' werfi 
rather spariuji: in the use of it. After that the is a{^ et 
were discontinued by degrees, though the latter in a 
few instances,' is retained to this day in the version qf 
the Bible. 

As to the apostrophe, it jras seldom used to distin- 
guish the genitive case till about the beginning of the 
present century, and tlien seems io have been introv 
dueed by mistake. At that time the genitive x:ase was 
supposed to have had its origimil from a contraction | 
as JohfCs book, for John his booh.: but that notion lia# 
been snfficiently exploded e and therefore the use 8f 
the apostrophe, especially' in those instances where 
the pronunciation requires an additional syllable, is, 
I presume, quite fndefensible. To write ox*«, ass'S^ 
fox*Sy and at the same time pronounce it axes, anses^ 
foxes f is sucl| a departure from the original formation, 
mt least in writing, and such an incons^tent use of the 
apostrqphe, as cannot be equalled perliaps in any 
other language ; and though it may be said that t^e 
apostrophe has some propriety as a note of disUncr 
tion, yet no one, I think, who has any knowledge of 
Grammar, can well mistake the plural number for the 
genitive case. However, it appears tome, at present, 
to be a distinction of very little importance. For* 
meriy there were note? used to distinguish the ablative 
case siog)ilar of Latin nouns of the first declension, 
ftnd the genitive of the fbarth, which' are now laid 
aside by correct writers ; and I cannot but think that, 
some time or other, this wiU l»e ^e taX<^ <si\^ ^^«3i^« 
trophe in ^ genitive pate. 
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' ADJECTITE.* 

1 9. An adjective is a irord tbat ilgiiifies the 
quality of any persim, place, or thing: as, a 
good man ; a great dty ; a,/&ie house. 

30. Most adjectiTM'liaTeg'at leatt, two de- 
grees of comparison; which are commonly 
called the comparatire and Ote soperlatiTe. . 

21. Thocomparatifeisformed, for the most 
part, by adding er to the positive: ai, feng, 
longer; short, shorter: the snperiatire, 6y 
addiog est; as, long, longed, &c. 

32. These degrees of comparison are fre- 
quently formed by the adTerbs,Tery,M^ntfe/$r, 
more, most, lets, least: as, m^reshort; oery, 
most, or ittfiniteli/ short; /e*« conuuon, letut 
common, &c. 

23. There are a few adjecttTei peculiar ia 
their comparhon: good, belter^ best; bad, 
zcori/e, aorsl, &c. 



Note SI. Long it the pontiTC a^ie of the attjec- 
tivc} and iliererare, atmaayaathortobieiTei caiuat 
he propcrlj called a step or iep"- 
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'PRONOUN.* 

24i A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
.noun, to avoid the too frequent cepetitioa of 
the same word: as, " the mail is merry, he 
laughs, h€ sings/' 

25. The following pronouns (li only ex- 
cepted) have three cases, nominative, genitive^ 
and,accusatiTc,+ in each number. 



Sing. 
Norn* I 


Pliu 
We 


'Gen, mine, my 
jicc, me 


ours 
us 


Nom. Thou 
Gen. thine, thy - 
Ace. thee 


Ye, you 

yours, your 
you 


Singuli 


tr. 


Norn* Gen. 
lie his 
She ters, 
It - its 


Acc» 
him 
her her 



* From proy for, and nomen^ a noun. 
. ^ From accuso, to accuse, because this case re» 
ceives the force or accusation of the verb. 

Note ^5. Some grammarians would have mine^ 
thine, ours, yonrs, ^c. to be the only genitUe cases of 
the primitive pronouns; and my,>thy, &c. to be pro- 
nominal adjectives derived from them : but as hh and 
itsy which are confessedly genitive cases, arejoined to 
Douns, as wpII as my, thy, &c. I thought best to range 
them a$ ^ have done above, and shall provide for the 
propter use of each variatiou in l\ie iw\^%ol'&^\»Xv»-» 

D 



Plural. 




Norn. Gen. 


Aix. . 


They theirs, their them. 


SS'. Who, Jchosoecer, aod tlie pronominatl 


;idjectites, oiKy other, and another^ are'thus 


»aried.: 




Singulnr and Plural. 


- Norn. Qcn. 


Ace, 


Who whose 


vhom 


V'huEoevcr whoseeocTer 




Sing. ' 


^r,i. 


Norn, Gen. . 




One ones 


ones 


other ,, others 




if Bother another! 


other, o^crg 


27. The following 


liaTO, 


Si^g. ■ 


Plu, 


' This 


these 


. th«t 


those 


Diyscjf, oneself, oujself 


purseWes 


tlijTelf, yourself 


YOursLWes 


himself, herself, itself 


themselves 


28. Those that follow ur 


c further distin. 


guishet} by their genders. 




Mm- Pern. 


No Gender. 


He she 


it 


.his hers 


its 



liersplf 



i9. Pronominal adjectives ; siicli a?j tenyfor-^ 
^y-ififl}}'! ^^- *"^ some others, seem to haVe a 
genitive case regularly formed by adding s to 
the nominative : as, ten, tens. 

Note. The other pronoTiiiSy whichf whatf &c. have 
no' variation.' 

VERB.* 

^0« A Verb is aword that signifies the action 
or being of a persbn, platce, or thing: as, the 
man cctlls; the city stands; the itee falls; I am, 

31. The verb that signifies merely being, is 
neuter : as, I a^Fk ; he is. Verbs that signify do-, 
iug are active : as, I speak the word ; I tsrote 
the letter. Verbs that express something suf. 
fer6d or sustained by the object, are passive : 
as, I am Icfved; Hannibal was conquered at last. 

* ftomverlum^ a word | a verb being the princi- 
pal word m a sentence^ 

NotrSI. Properly speakii^f there is bo passive 
verb in (he English lan^piage } for though I urn loved, 
m commonly called a passive verb, yet loved if n'o part 
of the verb, but a participle,- or adjective, derived 
of the verb love, 

I am vefy sensible that the greatest man^f'perhaps, 
that ever yet wrote on this subject, is of a different 
opinion. He says, ^^ there are three kinds of verbs f 
*"* active, pafsivef and neuter.** And when- he comes 
to the grammatical resolution of this sentence,* '^ lo 
•• whom I am well pleased^'* he telhi.us— ^" That am 
*' is th6 indicative mode, present time, and first person 

f Dr. Low Ih, followed \yjliwi\«flQa.t^ 
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3^. The noun of pronpun that stan(}s l^cfore 
the actiye yerbs in the above examples, may be 
called thp agei^t, and that i^hich. stands l^eforo 
the neuter, the. subject of the yerb: but the 
noun Qv pronoun that follows the active verbs, 
in the same examples, may be called the object 
of the verb. 

33. There are four modes,* or ways -of 
using the verb ; the indicative^ the imperative y 
the potential^ arid the infinitive. 

34. The indicg,tiye+ expresses the action or 
being, directly and ab39lntely : as, I am ; he 

35. The Imperative II commands or forbids ; 

r 

a5, come^ go^ fear him, love him, 

'* sin^lar ofthe neuter verb, to be ; well, an adverb ; 
^•' pleased^ the passive participle ofthe verb, to pkase^ 
'^ making tcith the auxiliary verb^ am^ a passive verb*** 
The consideration of this, I must confess, could by po 
moans induce. me to suppress the above note. 

In parfcinfi;, every word should be considered as a 
disttmct part of spe^ecb : fof* though two or more words 
may be united to form a mode, a tense, or a compari- 
son ; yet it seems quite improper to unite two or more 
words to make a noun, a verb^ an adjective, &:c. 

Verbs intransitive, or ^uch as do not pass <>v<*r or 
convey their force to any ol^ject ; as, .vfecp, walk, ruiiy 
^c. are commonly, though perhaps not very proper- 
ly, called neuter verbs, ' 

* From modus, a manner, 

;J From itidico, to shew. 
Jf J-'roiu imperd^ \ni command. 
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' 36, The potential* expresses the action or 
being, as possible or impossible, tit or unfit : 
as, I maj/ love; I may not /ore. . 

37. The iniinitite + expresses the action or 
being indeterminately: as, to be; to love. 

3^8. There are fire tienses, or times ; thejjrc- 
sen^y the imperfect y the perfect ^ thepluperfecty 
aird the future, 

29. The present tense expresses the time 
^hat noz9 is: as, I love^ or am loving. 

40. The imperfect denotes the time past 
Indeterminately : as, I leveil^ or Tsas loving, 

4 1 . The perfect denotes the time past deter- 
minately : as, I havclovcdy or hisce been loving. 

42. The pluperfect denotes tli^ time past, 
.as prior to some other point of ilmQ specified 
in the sentence: as^ I had lovedy or had been 

liiu'ng. 

Note S6. This mode or form of the vfrb does not, 
I think, in any case coincide with the 'iRdicativc, It 
alu a>s has some respect to the power, will, &c. of the 
a|;ont, by which, even wheoconditionality is out of the 
qnestion, it i« distinguished from the merely declarative 
form : the one declares the action done, or to be done, 
without any further consideration; the other declares 
niit the action done, or to be done, but the ability, ia- 
ahility, ftc. of the a^ent to perform that action; and 
is .therefore properly stiled the potential wvvs^^* 

♦> Jt'rom potentialia (a possum'^v^^^^ «XAft* 
f From infinitivuin, V.'\V\\ox»X Xiov^^'^- 

d3 
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43. The future denotes the time to come ; as, 
I K0oT.i}^Uove; or, uill ot shall be loving. 

44< These modes and teases are par tij' f orm^ 
Py the verb itself, and partlj' by the assistance 
of signs. 

45. There are t^yq n(odes fc^rined from the 
Terb itself: the indicative ; ^s, I (ore: ^n4 the 
imperative; as, /ore thou. 

46. The ausiiiarj* signs arc, to,' ifo, d«/, 

NoTH 43. These formationf of the several tcDMk 
seem to bare respect both to the ttnie and state of the 
action signiKe^ by thcvcrl). The prmeDt'temeile- 
ntites the linK that aon U, and the aclioD uuflDiihed : 
M, iBrih.or, riiiiiBoiBirn((ns' theletter. Theim- 
pcrfuct denotes tlie lime pait iDdetermLiately, and the 
fl-Liion to hjive beeq completed at nAy past time tiiat 
may be speeifiedi at, 1 tente t\u: letter; or, i irgat 
iiivl finished iheirrjfjngorthe letter, thb moiiiing, ye»i 
lerday. a neek ago, &c. - The perf^ldenotes the time 
jiut past, and the aclitin fully completed: as, I have 
Kn'Ken the letter; or, I have JhsI noa fiaishid the Kiit- 
ing of tbe letter. Tl|e pluperfect denolrs the<limp 
past, and the arlion to have b<^ea campU-ted prior tn 
^me other circumstance specified in tlic fienlence: as, 
1 had irrilUa Ibe lellei;or, I had/iuhkrd the u-^Uiug 
of the letter, before you pame id. The future denotes 
tore time tu rame, aiid the action to l)e completed at 
nny future time that may he mentioned; aj, I vlil 
J:rtle the lettir, or I icill begin avd, Jinuft the miting 
of the letter, to-night, iormnrruw', fir. 

The btlier forms of these tenses,' viz. 1 oin mriling, 
1 tenfl ttritingt 1 have bren writing , 1 had hetn uriting, 
ig Kill he tenting, leem fur the most part tit haTe th<; 
uelion undetermined. 

■ j''foai «ucilivr, to ke\f . 
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Jid'oe^ hfidy shdly wi(ly mas/y cany r^iii^ty mighty 
uouldy couldy should. 

47. Toy is a sign of the ijafinitive mode : as^ 
to be ; io love, 

48. Mai/y can J musty mfght^ zooiilfiy could j 
shquidj a^d iheir iiifiectiong,^ ma^est^ canst, 
mightesty uoitlde^t or zcpuldsfy couldest qr 
couldsty sjiqulc^cst or shouldsty ^pe ^igns qf the 
pqtontiaKmode. 

49. Do^ and its-inflections, dosty doth or docsy 
arc signs of the present tense.. 

50. Did, and its inflection, didst y are signs 
of the imperfect tci^se. 

51. Ilavcy and its infleqtioQS, hast, hathov 
has, arc sigiis of the perfect tense. 

^2« ffffd, and its inflection, hadsty are signs 
of the pluperfect tense. 

53. Sh(df and re///, and their inflections, 
shcdt and Ki'it, are signs of the future tcusc. 

54. In Terbs there is a reference to three 
persons |n each number : as, singular, I {ovti^ 

NqT£. The au^iiliary signs seem to have ij[ic nature. 
9 f adverbs. 

Do J have^ and tri7/, when they are not joined to verbs 
to dif^tin^i^h the circumstance of time. aveQA^«A\\^V.€cs 
torhs: as, lih W; 1 havt U; 1 ivill\x., 

♦ From tnjlecto^ to ihangn ^tV^^^etv^vR^- 
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thou lovesfy lie loveth. Plural^ wc love^ ye 
lovcy they love* * 

55. The first person speaks of liimsejf: as, 
<^ IJohn take thefi Elizabeth." 

^Q, The second person has tke speech di« 
rectcd to him, and is supposed to be present: 
as, " thou Harrif art a wieked fellow." 

57. The third person is spoken of, or de- 
scribed, and supposed to be absent: as, ''thai 
Thomas is a ^ood man." 

58. The yerb itself has bnt two terminations 
respecting time : as, love^ and loved; which last 
may be called the iufiection of thepreter or past 
tense : and wHen this inflection of the preter 
tense is formed by adding rf, or edy to the first 
person present tense, the Verb is regular, and 
Is declined after the folloiping examples. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TEN8C. 

59, SING. FLVRAL. 
I.I love or do love 1. We love or do love 

2. Thoulovestordosllove 2. Ye or you love or do 
y. He lovetb or loves, or loye 

doth or does love - S. Tbey love or do love 

a t 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

60. SING. PLURAL. 

J. I loved or did* love .1. We Ittvcd or did love 
i*. TliculovedstordidsiXOMt^, A'e \o\td ot A\A\ono, 
^' He loved or did lore 3. They Vovcd ox d\d\f>> <^ 



PERFECT TEN,5E. 
61. SIN(;« VLVR.Mjf 

1. I have loved 1. We have loved 

2. Thou hiwt loved «. Ye have loved 

3. He hath of has loved ti. They have loved 

PLUPEIV.VECT TENSE. 
6?. SING. PLURAL. 

1. I had loved 1. AVe had loved 

2. Tib^u hadst loved K. Ye ha4 lovpd 

3. He had loved 9. They had Ipvcd 

FUTURE TENSE* 
63. SING. PLUEAL. 

1. I thall or will lov« 1. We shall or will love 
S. Thou ihalt or wilt l^ve 2. Ye shall or will love 
3. He shall or will lovo 3» They shall or will love 

64. Some verbs in this mode will admit of :| 
second futvire, especiajlj such ^ signify the 
coiDpletiug of any thing : as, I shall or zcill 
hifvejimshed it to-morrow ^ 

XMPERATiVJB MODE^ 

65. SING. PLURAL* 

ly f^otre I. Love 

2. Do thou love, or love thou 2. Do ye love, ojrjove y^ 

NoTC 65. Lety commonly called a sign of the im- 

>erative mode, is properly a verb in that mode ; as in 

he example, let him ?ove, the meaning is permit, or 

tffer him i(} love : tety ^h^refore, seems to be a verb 

• the imperative, and love of the in&iAVvJ^ vevi\^<t \V^s^s^ 

jn, tOf being understood, lYiou^ ixoX. «iy^^^^^^- 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

K I must, mayy cany 1 . We mast,- mayv pair, 
would, coudd, oir -should vrobldi cotfld, or should 
love . love 

2. Thou roust, nsrest, 2^ Ye musf,- may, can,- 
canst, wouIdestfjCouldest, would, could, or should 
or shouldest love love 

3. He must, may, can, S. They mu5t< may, ean^ 
wouldy could, or should would,- could, or fh'oukl 
love love 

PERFECT TENSE. 

6T/ 9fNG. PLtritAL. 

1*1 must, might, would, 1 . Wc must^ightywould^ 
could, or should have loved could, or should have loved 

8. Thou must, mightest, 2.Yem«Bt,uiight,wottld» 
wouldest, couldest, or could, or should have 
shouldest have loved loved 

'3.Hemust^ight,would, 9. They must, might, 
could, or shoidd have would, Mouldy or should^ 
loved have loved 

68. The. pluperf^t tense, in this mode, \» 
best expre.ssed by the perfect : as,- 1 might have 
loved her before the time joxi mention. 

69. The future tense of moSi Verbs, in this 
mode, is best expressed by the present : a;s, I 
tnatf love to-nrorrow. 

70. There is a subjunctire* or conditional 
form, which drops tfic pcrscmal terminations i^ 
certain tenses of this mode : as, though thoa 
/fft^^ though he love. • • , 

* From sud, under, and jungo, io Joitu 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

71. Present tense, to love; perfect, to have 
loved; future, aboiU to love^ 

72. When the termination of the preter tense 
i8 not formed by adding c?, or ed^ to tlie first . 
person of the present tense singular, the verb 
may be called irregular; but that irr^ularitjr 

Being discorered, and observed in the preter 

« 

tenses, the yerb is declined in all other respects, 
j&s the regular yerb aforegoing. 

« ■ 

^HE DECLENSION OF THE NEUTER VERB 

TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. • • 

73, SYNG. PLURAL. 

I. I am J. WfC^ire 

S. Thou ar^ k. Ye or you are 

a. He K 31 They are 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1 . I was I» We )rer(9 

•2. Thou w^t, pr yott S. Ye i^epre 
^ere 

. J. He wa« 3. They were 

PERFECT TENSE. 
75. SING. PLURAL. 

1. I have been 1, We have been. 

2. Thou hast been 2. Ye have bcea 

3. Ue ^ath or has been %, 'XVit^ Vaw^^\*«yesv 
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■ rLU»KF£CT TEXSE. 
Tit. SIXG. PLVKt-T., 

1 . I had been I , We had hern 

■i. Thou hadat b«eo %. Ycbadbren 

:i. lie had beea , 3. Tliey b«l been 



TT, smr.. -pLtritit. 

, T sliall or irill be I. Wf shall or uttl be 

'. Thdo >hal( or will bo G. Ye fhall or will be 

:. He sh«ll oi n ill be ».. They shaU or wiU be 

. tECOHD FUTUKE. 



I. I ihall or will have bem, &c. 
IMPERATIVE MODL. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 
7KESBNT TXH3E. 



iTOuId, could, 

, i. TkM mult, maycst, S. Yearyouiiiust,niav, 
ransl, wnuldrit, coD^dM, can, would, could, «c 
ur Bhouldrst be ' sbuold be 

3. He must, may, can, 3. They musi, may. ran, 
nnnld, could, or should would, could, or fbould 
be , be . 
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.^ PERFECT ANir PLUPEIIFECT TENStS. 
81. SING. • PLURAL. 

1 . 1 must, lui^ht, would, ^ I. TVe must, niigbt, 
could, or should have been would, could, or should 

have heep 

2. Thou must, mlghtest, 2. Ye or you must, 
wouldest, couldest, or might, would, could, uf 
shouldest have been should have beeu 

S* He must, might, S. They' must, might, 
would, could, or should would, could, or shouM 
have beeq have been 

82. The future tense, in tills mode, is best 
expressed by the present: as, I mai/ be td« 
morrow. 

83. The subjunctive form of th^s verb 13 
thus dlsting-uished : ' 

pRilSENT TENSi:. , 

IING. PLURAL. 

1. Though I be 1. Though we be 

2. Though thou be 2. Though ye be 

3. i'hough be be 3. Though they be 

IMPERFECT T]BN$£. 
9INr>. PLURAL. 

1. Though I were I* Though we were 

2. Though thou Tv'crt 2. Though, ye were 

3. Though he were _ 3. Though they were 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

84. Present, to be ; perfect, tg havf bf^n; 
Ifuture, about to b^. 
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85. The declension of a passive verb is form^ 
cd by adding the participle passive to each per* 
son of the preceding verb, to be: as^ 

. PRESENT TENSE. 

1. t am loved 1, We arc loved 

9. Thou art loved, or 2. Ye or you arc )oved 
y6u are l^ved 

3. He is loved 3. They are loved, &c.' 

86. The verb has two original tenses^ the 
present and the past ; and two participles^ the 
dne active, and the other passive. 

87; The active participle of all verbs what* 
ever ends in ing; as, loving^ teaching, 

8S. The passive participle and past tense of 
all regular verbs are exactly the s^me: as, 
lave, loved; ask, usked, 

89, All regular verbs, ending with an e, form 
their past tense and passive participle by the 
addition of d only : as, Iqve, loved; receive, 
received^ And all the verbs, whether regular 
or irregular, which end with an e, orait that c 
in the active p^rticjple: cfs, loyc?? loving^ 
give, giving, 

00. AU regular verbs, emling with a^on. 
son^^nt; or withadoublp cQnspnant^ form their 
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past (eiise and passive participle by addiug ^d 
i^o the primitive word ; as, remaia, j^emaincd; 
long, longed. And the active participle of all 
such verbs is formed by the addition oiing : 
as, remain, remaining ; long, longing, 

9 1 . Such verbs, no wever, as eudlu ck^ ff^ p^ 
shy S9y and x^ form, in general, th^ past tense 
and passive participle in ^ as well as ed: as, 
check, checked or check t,\ pufF, puffed or pujt; 
snap, snappedyOT snapt; meshymeshedyOT mQshtj 
bless, biosiC^y or blest; mix, mixedy or mixt: 
one of the consonants being dropped when the 
verb ends with two consonants of the same 
kind; or, when ending with a single consonant, 
it doubled it in the past tense : as bless, bless-> 
edy blest; snap, snappedy snapt. 

QS.Verbs that ending with a vowel before it, , 
are completely regular, and form their past 
tense and passive participle by the addition pf 
ed: as, obey, obeyed; decoy ^ decoyed: bvxjy sayy 
slaify and a few other irregular verbs, being ex- 
cepted. But if there be a consonant before the 
yy then the past tense with the passive parti- 
cijile, and the second and third persons of the 
preM*nt tense, change the^/ into i i^s^^vi^v^ ^<X^* 

Y.1 
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itied^ thou deniest^ he denieth or denies. But 
the active participle of all verbs ending in ^ is 
formed by an addition of ing: as, obey, obey^ 
ing ; buy, buying ; deny, denying, 

93. There are several verbs, which, though 
tegular as to their general formation,, yet dou- 
ble their final consonant in the past tense and 
both participles : as, sup, supped^ supping \ 
v>on]]ipj zoorshipped^ Korskipping. 

94. There are also many verbs, irregular in 
their past tense and passive panticiple, which 
yet double their final consonant in the active 
participle : as, begin, beginnings run, running. 

95. All regular verbs, which double their 
final consonant in the past tense and passive par- 
ticiple, double it iJso in the active participles, 
and the contrary ; as, blot, blotted^ blotting. 
And all v^rbs without exception, which double 
the final consonant in the active participle, dou- 
ble that consonant also in the second and third 
persons of the present tense : as, worship, xcor^ 
shipping^ thou zcorshippesty he zcorshippethy or 
worships ; begin, beginning ^ thou beginnest^ he 
baginnethy or begins, 

06. Here follows a catalogue of the simple 
verbs which double their iiiva\ coiv%o\\^tv\,VoLN\\'5^ 
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pajt tense and both participles, together with 
such irregular verbs as double their final coo- 
sonant in the active participle. 

Bowel, bowelled 
Brag, bragged 
Brim, brimmed 
Bud, budded .. 
Cabal, caballed 
Cancel, cauceiied . 
Cap, capped 
Capot, capotted 
Carol, carolled 
Cavil, cavilled 
' Channel, channelled 
«Chap, chapped 
Char, charred 
Chat, chatted _• 
Chip, chipped 
Chisel, chiselled 
Chit, chitted 
Chop, chopped 
Clap, clapped . 
Clip, clipped 
Clod, clodded 
Clog, clogged 
Clot, clotted 
Club, clubbed 
Cod, codded 
Cog, cogged 
Commit, committed 
Compel) com^^Vi.^ 
Con, couxi^ 

9^% 



Abet, abetted 
Abhor, abhorred 
Abut, abuttM 
Acquit, acquitted 
Admit, admitted 
Allot, allotted 
Am it, am it ted 
Annul, annulled 
Appal, appalled 
Apparel, apparelled 
Avel, avelied 
Aver, averred 
Bag, bagged 
Bam, bammed 
Ban, banned 
Bar, barred 
Barrel, barrelled 
Bed, bedded 
Bcfal, befalling 
Beg, begged 
Begin, beginning 
Bet, betted 
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Confer, conferred 
. Control, controlled 
Coquet, coquetted 
Counsel, counselled 
CraiD) crammed 
Crib, cribbed 
Crop, -cropped 
Cruni, crnmmed 
Ciib, cubbed 
Cudgel, cudgelled 
Cup, cupped 
Cut, cutting 
Dab, dabbed 
Dag, dagged 
Dam, datnmed 
Dap, dapped 
Debel, debelled 
llfefer, deferred 
Demit, demitted 
Demur, demurred 
Deter, deterred 
Dig, digging 
Dim, dimmed 
Din, dinned 
Dip, dipped 
Dishevel^ dishereljed 
Dispel, dispelled 
Distil, distilled 
Dog, dogged 
Don, donned 
Dot, dotted 
Drag, dragged 
jDraitty drammed 
Drib, dribbed 
^'''P, dripped 



Drivel, drivelled 
Drop, dropped 
Drub, drubbed 
Drug, drugged 
Drum, drummed 
Dub, dubbed 
Duel, duelled 
Dun, dunned 
Emit, toiitted 
Enamel, enamelled 
Enrol, enrolled 
Equal, equalled 
Escot, escotted 
Excel, excelled 
Expel, expelled 
Extil, extilled 
Extol, extolled 
Fag, fagged 
Fan, fanned 
Fat, fatted 
Fib, fibbed 
Fig, figged 
Fin, finned 
Fit, fitted 
Flag, flagged 
Flam, flammed 
Flap, flapped 
Flat, flatted 
Flit, flitted 
Flog, flogged 
Flop, flopped 
Fob, fobbed 

ForcteV, Co^icit^ViAv^^ 
JFret, iiitiXsA 
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J' lib, fubbed 
Fulfil, fuliillod 
Fur, furred 
Gab, gabbed 
CJad, gadded 
^^a^^ gauged 
Gambol, gambolled 
Crem, gemmed 
Get, getting 

9*P> gjpp«^ 
Glad, gladded 

Glib, glibbed 

Glut, glutted 

Gnar, gnarred 

God, godded 

Gospel, gospclled 

Gravel, gravelled 

Grin, grinued 

Grovel, grovelled 
^ Gyub, grubbed 

Gum, gammed 

Gut, gutted 

Hag, bagged 

llaiidsel, liandselJed 
.Jlap, hapjjed 

Ilatchel, hatchelled 

liem, hemmed 

Hip, hipped 

Hit, hitting 

Hitehel, hitcbelled 

Jlop, hopped 

Hovel, hovelled 

Jlotisel, ]iousellc4 
llijg^ hugged . 



Hum, hummed 
Hyp, hypped 
^ain, jammed 
Japan, jap^r^ned 
Jar, jarred 
Jet, jetted 

Jjg? jigg^^d 
Immit, immhted 

Impel, impelled 

IncuF, incurred 

Infer, inferred 

Instal, installed . 

lastil) instilled 

Inter, int^erred 

intermit, intermitted 
nthral, inthralled 
intromit, intromilted 
Job%, jobbed 

Jog? j^gg^'^ 

J"g, j»ggt^ft 
Jut, jutted 

Ken, keunud 

Kennel, iLennelled 

Kernel, kernelljiid 

Kid, kidded 

Kidnap, kidnapped 

Knab, k nabbed 

Ktiap, knapped 

Knit, knitting 

Knot, knotted 

Knubb, knubbed 

Let ^ \vtVX:\\\% 
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Level, levelled 
Libel, libelled 

Lip, lipped 
Ijob, lobbed 
Lop, lopped 

I-«6? Iwgged 
Mad, madded ^ j 

Man, manned ] 

Manumit, manumitted ] 
Ma)), mapped ] 

Mar, marred ^ 

Marshal, marshalled 
Marvel, marvelled 
Mat, matted 
' Miscal, miscalled 
Mistel, mistelling 
Mob, mobbed 
Model, modelled 
Mop, mopped 
Mud, mudded 
Nab, nabbed 
Nap, napped 
Net, netted 
Nib, nibbed 
Nim, nimmed 
Nip, nipped 
Nod, nodded 
Nousel, tiousellcd 
Nut, nutted 
Occur, occurred 
Omit, omitt^ 

Outwit^ outwitted 
Pad^ padded 



Pan, panned 
Pannel, pannelled 
Parcel, parcelled 
Pat, patted 
Patrol, patrolled 

Pt^g? pegged 
Pen, penned 
Permit, permitted 

l^igj pigged 
Pin, pinned 
Pip, pipped 
Pistol, pistolled 
Pit, pitted 
Plan, planned 
Plat, platted 
Plod, plodded 
Plot, plotted 
Plug, plugged 
Pod, podded 
Pommel, pommelled 
Pop, popped 
Postil, postilled " 
Pot, potted 
Prefer, preferred 
Pretermit, pretermitted 
Prig, prigged 
Prim, primmed 
Prog, progged 
Prop, propped 
Propel, propelled 
Pulvil, pulvilled 
Pun, punned 
Pup, pulped 



Quarrel, quarrelled 
Qttip, quipped 
Quit, quitted 
Quob, quobbed 
Ram 5 rammed 
Rap, rapped 
Ravel, ravelled 
Rebel, rebelled 
Rocal, recMlcd 
Recur, recui^re^ 
Refel, refelled 
Refer, referred 
Regret, regretted 
liemit, remitted 
Repel, repelled 
Revel, revelled 
Ri4, ridding 
Rig? rigged 
Rip, ripped 
Rival, rivalled 
Rivel, rivelled 
Rivet, rivetted 
Rob, robbed 
' Rot, rotting 

Rowel, rowelled 
» Rub, rubbed 
Run, ruaning 
Rut, rutted 
Sag, sagged 
Sap, sapped 
Scab, scabbed 
Scan, scanned 
Scar, scarred 
Scruby scrubbed 
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shog," snogged 
Shovel, shovelled 
Shred, shredding' 
Shrivel, shrivelled 
Shrub, shrubbed 
Shrug, shrugged 



pnruD, snruDbea 
Shrug, shrugged 
Shun, shunned 
Shut, shutting 
Sin, sinned 
Sip, sipped 
Sit, sitting 
Skim, skimmed 
Skin, skinned 
Skip, skipped 
Slam, slammed 
Slap, slapped 
Slip, slipped 
Slit, slitting 
Slop, slopped 
Slot, slotted 
Slur, slurred 
Smut, smutted 
Snap, snapped 
Snip, snipped 
Snivel, snivelled 
Snub, snubbed 



Split^ splitting 
Spot, spotted 
Sprig, sprigged 
Sprit, spritted 
Spur, spurred 
Sqab, sqiiabbcd 
Squat, squatted 
Stab, stabbed 
Star, starred 
Stem, stemmed 
Step, stepp<;d 
Stir, stirred 
Stop, stopped 
Strap, strapped 
Strip, stripped 
Strut, strutted 
Stubj stubbed 



Tar, tarred 
Ted, tedded 
Thiu, thinn 
Tlirid, thrid 
Throb, thr( 
Thrum, thr 
Tin, tinned 
Tinsel, tinst 
Tip, tipped 
Top, toppc 
Trammel, t 
'i'ranscur, t 
Transfer, ti 
Transmit, i 
Trap, trap J 
Travel, tra 
Trepan, trt 



'■^ 



ri^ 



'i^ 



tf* 



Van, vanned Whet; whetted 

Victual, victualled Whip, whipped 

Unrpl, unrolled Whiz, whizzed 

^Unwit, unwitted Winj winning 

Wad, wadded Wit, witting 

Wag, wagged Worship, worshipped 

War, '^rarred Wot, wotted 

Wed, wedded Wrap, wrapped 

. Wet, wetted 

A nd after these examplc3 the compounds also 
are formed. But it is to be observed, that such 
regular verbs in the foregoing catalogue as end 
in /, and p, and do not bear the accent on the^ 
last syllable, may be written in the past tensq 
and both pq^rticiples either with a single oi: 
double // as grovel, groveled or grovelled^ 
groveling or grovelling; worship, xmorshipe^ 
or zQorshtpped^ worshiping or zcor shipping, 
' 97. All verbs, that end with an c, form theip 
second person singular in the present tense of th^ 
indicative mode by the addition of ^^ ; and the 
third person by adding /A, or the fetter s onl^ : 
as, I love, thou lovest^ he lovein^ or he loves* 
But if tlioy end wijth a consonant^ then the se.» 
cond person is/ormedby the addition of est ^ and 
the third person by adding ethj or s only — or 
\}y adding vih^ of p^ ^vl^euiheNc^ifXi^^w^xcw^B 
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r, and or as, J a»k, /Aou askest, he a»keth, or 
OJiti: I pass, ikou pasKfk, he ptusest, or pasi. 
vs ; I fix, thoujixest, hefixetk, orjixea ; 1 go, 
/Aou gocst, he goelh^ orgoes. — The following 
must be considered as exceptions: I am, thou 
art, he is ; I have, thou hast, he hath, or has ; 
1 do, thou doestfOT dost, he doelh, or doth or 
does; I Bay, thou tat/est, he saith, or says. 

98. All regular verbs form thdr second per. 
EOH singular in the past tonse of the indicative 
mode by the addition of st: as, I loved, thou 
lovcdit; I asked, thou askedsl. 

99. Irregular verbs form their second per. 
non singular in the past tense, for the most 
part, according to the following rules : 

1. If the irregular past tense terminates in (/, 
the second person singular is formed by (he ad- 
dition of j^, in the manner or regular preterites : 
as, I said, thou saidst; I did, thou didst — and 
sometimes in the grave and solemn syle, or for 
the sake of emphasis, thou diddeit. 

2. If the irregular past tense be one of the 
verbs tliat have the present and past tenses, 
aad the passive p'vrticiple, all alike, then these* 
<and person is formed by the addition of edit: 

as, I put, tkoupuUedst ;l3\ic4,thou shedtkilst-' 
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( 3. All other irregular yerbs, with very few 
if any exceptions, form their second person 
singular in the past tenser by est: as, I brake, 
thou brakest; I knew, thou knezoest. 

4. The preterites of many irregular verbs, 
}f they be monosyllable3 ending with a single 
consonant, will double that consonant in the 
second person singular : as, I fed, thoufed* 
dest; I met, thou met test. 

Our language has a strong tendency to dou. 
ble the consonant in this person, as may be 
seen in the words, diddest^ puttedst^ sheddedst, 
or shededsty or shedsty which arc abbrcTiatious . 

of the second d. 

PARTICIPLE.* 
100. A participle is derived of a. verb, and 

partakes of the nature both of the verb and 

the adjective. 

• From participo^ to partake. 

Note 100. The participle, so far as it.exprcsses 
the circumstance of the noun to which it is joined by 
the neuter verb, has the nature of an adjective ; but as 
implying; the action of some agent, it has the nature 
of the verb. • 

The passive participle seems to have been invented 
more fully to express that influence pr dependence 
which the a^ent and object of a verb h{ive on each 
other: as, *' John loves Elizabeth; or, t^lizabeth i» 
loved hy John, The King wrote the letter; or, the 
Utter was written by the King.'''* 

Here loved and wriiten, so t*w aa Ibft"^ <i:i>gt«s^ ^^o» 
' ■■ ' F 
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101. Thcrcaretwoparticipleepertainiagto 
the Tcrbs; the at^tiTe which alvays ends in ing ; 
and the passlre, Mhich, for the mo*st part, ends 
in etl: as, from the Teifa call are derived the 
participles calling and called. In tberonDBdoD 
of the participles, if the rerb ends in r, tliee ii 
omitted; as, love, loving, faved. Kit ends io 
a. single consonant, preceded by a single Towel 
bearing the accent, that consonant iadoabled: 
,as commit, committing, comnattpd. Bnt on 
this head se« more fully under the Verb. 

102. The passijQ participle ia, for the most 

-Irrninstances of the noons Io which they «re joined by 
jhe nculor verb, may bf considered u B4Je;tiTe* j tnt 
tn another Tiew, as Jhey imiily the actios nr force of 
■ome agent, or cnmpulsive cwur, Uiey may he consi* 
^rrcd a^ vt^rbs. 

Hfbtc it Is, th^t verbs in^antiliTe, whtch have no 
obJeM, can have uo passive participle. Sameofllieni 
haic a partjtipial form joined to the nnter verb : n, 
" Ihe man is/a«;ii ) (heaun la HitH-" Bnt u/attBnand 
rixn liave no rrfeienee to any agent or compalMve 
cause different from the subject of )ho verb, to they 



'V little, if any thing, frnm common a^jeclira. 
The same thing may be nbtertcd of the active par-' 
tlciplp : as, " the mnstf r is UTiling i the horse ii (rol- 
Ha/;," Here (be piirtiHpIc iinpliee both the clrcum- 
^tancp and the action of tiie noun to which it tijoloed 
by the neuter virh, and therefore has the property of 
a participle. But if wo 0!C the fame word Inamerely 
drtcripllve sense - us, '' the wi ilfx^ noster i the tral~ 
tia^ boi^;" j( loses the prapetij ot ».DaWiRV^Ve,»a^ 
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pscrt, the same with the pretcr or past tense of 
the varb, butm both these there ^re many irrc. 
gularities ; the chief of which may .be gathcrec) 
from the following catalogue* 



PrestenU 


Preten 


Parfi. 


Bake 


baked 


baked, baken 


B^in 
Bear 


began 
•bore 


begun 
borne 




bare 


bora 


Beat 


beat 


beaten 


Bdiold 


beheld 


beheld 
beholdea' 


Bend 


beaded, bent 


bent 


BereaTe 


bereft 


bereaTed, bereft 


Beseech 
Bid 


besought 
bid 


besought 
bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten 


Bleed 


^ bled 


bled, blooded 


Blow 


blowed 


blowed 




blew 


blown 


Break 


broke, brake 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 
Btlild 


brought 
bniit 


bro light 
builded, built 


Buy 
Catch 


bought 

caught 


bought 
catehed, catcht 


Chide 


chid 


chid, chidden 


Choo9e 


chose 


chosen 


Cleare 


cIoTC, clave 


cloven, cleft 


Clothe 


clad 


clothed, clad 


Creep 


creeped, cve^t c\<i^>^^^^ ^^^^"^ 
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Preffent* 

Dig 

Do 

Draw 

Dream 

Drink 
Drive 
Eat 

Feed 

Feel 

Find 

Fiing 

Forsake 

Freight 

Freeze 

Got 

Geld 

GiJd 

Gird 

Give 

Grare • 

Grind 

Hang 

Jfave 

Heave 

Help 

Ifcw 

Hide 

Hold 

Koep 

Know 

JLade 
Lav 



Prefer. 
digged, dug 
did 
drew 
dreamed 
dreamt 
drank 
drove 
ate 
fed 
felt 
found 
fiung 
forsook 
freighted 
froze 
got, gat 
gelt 
gilt 

girded^ girt 
gave 
graved 
ground 
hanged, hung 
had 

heaved, hpve 
helped 
hewed 
hid 
held 
kept 
knew 
Jaded 
laid 



Parft\ 
dug 
done 
drawn 
dreamed 
dreamt 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fed 
felt 

found . 
flung 
forsaken 
fraught 
frozen 
gotten 
gelded \ 

girded, girt 

given 

graved, graven 

ground 

hanged 

kad 

heaved, hoven 

hdped, bolpeni 

hewn 

hidden 

holden, hM 

kept 

known 

laden 
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Present. 
Iicad 


Preier. 
lead 


Parti. 
led 


Leap 


leaped, le^pt 
left 


leaped, leapt 
left 


I/end 


lent 


lent 


l^ad 


loaded 


loaded, loaden 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mowed, mown 


Rend 


paid 
rent 


paid 
rent 


Ride 


rid, rode 


ridden 


Ring 
Rive 


rang 
rived 


rung 
riven 


Rot 


rotted 


rotten 


Run 


ran 


run 


Say 
Saw 


said 
sawed 


said 
sawn 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 
Seeth 


sought 
sod 


V sought 
sodden 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shave ; 


shaved 


shaved, shaven 


Shear 


shorp 


shorn 


Shew 


shewed" 


shewn 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


-Shrire 


shrove 


shriven 


Sing 
Siak' 


sang; 
tank 


sung 



t3 



chahkatigu. 



Present. 


Preler. 


Parte. 


Kit 


sate 


Mt, sitten . 


Slaj 


Blow 


jOMin 


Sling 


sIuDg, slang 


dung 


Smite 


smote 


■mitten 


Sow 


sowed 


■OWB 


Speak. 


spoke 


spoken 


S]>Md 


sped 


sped 


Spell 


spelt 


spelt 


Spead 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilled, spat 


spilled, spat 


Spin 


spun, span 


aputt 


Spring 


sprang 


sprang 


Sdns 


stung, sUng 


stong 


Steal 


ftola ' 


ctohm 


Stick 


■tuck 


stock 


StriJe 


strode ' 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


strack 


String 


Strang 


strong 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swear 




sworn 


Sweat 


sweated 


sweated 


Swell 


' swelled 


snoln 


Swim 


swum, swam 


swnm 


Take 


took 


taken 


Toach 


taught 


tengbt 


Tear 


tore- 


torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Tread 


trod 


trodden . 


^"Wew 


wuro 


worn 


Wia 


wove 


woiw. 



Ptescni. 


Pretcr. 


b3* 

Parti. 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


Mrrought 


wrought 


Wring 


wrung 


Irrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 
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103. The following are intransitire reibs^ 
and have, properly speaking, no passiie par- 
ticiple. 



Preseni. 


Preier. 


PartL Form. 


Abide 


abode 


^ 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awaked,awoke awaked 


Cleave 


cleayed, clave 


cleaved 


Cling 


clang, clung 


clung 


Come 


came 


come 


Creep 


creeped, crept 


; crept 


Crow 


crew 


crowed 


Deal 


dealt ' 


dealt 


Dare 


dnrst 


* 


Die 


' died 


dead 


DwelJ 


dwelt 


dwelt 


Fall 


fell 


fall«n 


Feed 


fed 


led 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fly 


flew 

1 


flown 


Go - 


went 


gone 


Grow 


grew 


grown * 


Hang 


hung 


bung 


Leap 


leaped, leapt 


leaped, leapt 


Jyie 


lay 




Rise 


rose 


'WWS^ 


Rot 


fottea 


t<>\Xv^ • 
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Run 


ran 


run 


Shine 


shone 


shitted 


Sink 


sank 


sunk 


Sleep 
Slide 


slept 
slid 


slept 
slidden 


Shrink 


shrank 


shriMik 


Sliuk 


slank 


slunk 


Speed 

Spit 

Stand 


sped 
spat 
stood 


sped 

spitten 

stood 


Stick 


stack 


stack 

1 


sank 


'^tank 


stunk* . 


Swing 
Thrive 


swang 
throre 


swung 
thriven 


AVeep 


\rept 


-wept 



NoTK, There are a few conipoond nrregnlar Tcrhs, 
such as befal^ btspeak^ &c. which, as they follow the 
simple f<»rin, it was not thought necessary to insert m 

this catalogue. 

101. There arc a few Terbs ending in ty and 
dy which are the same in the present and pireter 
tenses, and passiye participle: as, bursty oisiy 

COSty CUty hlty hUVty kmty Icty fUty rCOdy fi^y SCtj 

sJwdy shred, shut, sUty^ splity spready thrust. 

OF AN ADVERB.* 

105. An adverb is a part of speech, joined 

to a verb, an adjectiv.e, ^ participle, and S(Hnc. 

times to another adverb, to express the quality, 

or circamstiLiice of it: as^ he reads rcelli a 

♦ From ady to, and vcrbum, a.'scxV*. 
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truly good man : be is secretly plotting ; be 
writes very correctly. 

106. Some adverbs admit of compaiisoh ; as 
often J oftener^ oftenest; soon^ sooner ^ soonest: 
and manj of them are compared by other ad- 
Terbs, muchj more^ mostly &c. 

Note. Adverbs have relation to time; as, row, iheny 
lately^ &c. to place; as> Aere, tkere^ Sue, to number ;'a9y. 
once, trndce^ &c. 

OF A CONJUNCTION.* 

107. A conjunction is apart of speech that 
jtoins words or sentences together : as, albeit^ 
ulihoughy aUho^y andj because^ but, either ^ else^ 
howevery tf, namely^ neither^ nary or^ thoughy 
tho^y thereforey thereupouy unlessy whereaSy 
whereupony whether y yet. 

i The foregoing are always conjunctions : but 
these six following are sometimes adverbs ; also^ 
asy otherwisCy sinccy likewzsey then. Except and 
Sttoe are sometimes verbs ; fory .someftimcs a 
preposition ; and thtxty sometimes a pronoun. 

OF* A PREPOSITION, f 

108. A preposition is a word set before 
nouns, or pronouns, to express the relations 

* From con, ^ith^ asAjuw^o^XA'^^vci. 
f Froffi pr^i before^ audi 9<mo^ \» ^tm^. 
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of persons, places, or things, to ^ch other: 
as, he came to and stood before the qtj. 

Prepositions used iii this sense are such as 
follow ; about J abox^e^ ofttr^ agauui^ amoHgj 
amongst^ aty before^ behind^ belowy beneath^ 
between^ bei^ondy b^yfor^fromf irij intOy off^ 
0J7^ upcTij over, through^ tOy vntOy iozcwrdsj 
under, withy zciifdny mthoui. 

OF AN INTERJECTION.^^ 
109. An interjection is a word that ex« 
presses any sudden motion of the mind, trans* 
ported with the sensation of pleasure or pain ; 
as, O; Ohl Jlasl Lo! 

SYNTAX.f 

Syntax shcw^ the agreement and right dis« 
poslun of words in a sentence. « 

no. The articles, cr, and (fn^ are used only 
before nouns of the singular number : on, before 
a word that begins with a Towel ; a, before a 
word that begins with a consonant; foty oro^ 
before a word that b^ins with A.* as, ^^ a chris- 
tian, an iuMel, an heathen, or a heathen.*' 
But if the h he not sonnded, then the avticle 
an is only used: as, ^^ ^n hour, nn herb." 

* From tWrr, between, and jadoy to throw. 
•h From «yntaxi«, n ^oVbab^. 
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111. ^ and an are indefinite: as, ^^ a man^ 
a house;" t. e. any man, any house, without 
distinction. But /Ae is definite ; as, ^^/^eman, 
the house ;^' t.e.-some one man, some one- 
house, in particular. 

1 1^. 7%e is likewi.se used to distinguish two 
or more persons or things mentioned before : 
as, *' the men," (not the women) ; '' (he lords'* 
(as disijnguished from the common^). 

113. T!he verb agrees wifli its noun, or pro- 
noun, i,e, with its agent, or subject, in num. 
ber ai]id person : as, the boys arnYe 5 I love ; 
he, who reads.'* 

11 4. In the complaisant style, it is common to 
use you instead of ihouy ^hen we speak to one 
person.only; and in that case it has a plural 
Terb joined with it : as, ** you ore my brother." 

115. A noun of multitude^ of the singular 
ttumber, may hare a verb either singular or 
plural: as, *^ the people t> mad;" or, ^' the 
people are mad." The latter expression seems 
to be the more elegant. 

Note lis. This agent, or sul^ject, is allw«iys found 
by asking the question, wAo, or what, on the verb : as, 
who write? The answer to the question 13 boifii; which 
^ord is the agent of the verb> tcrtte. 
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1 1 6. When two or more nouns, or pronouns^ 
are connected together in a sentence, as joint 
agents, or subjects, they must have a plural 
Terb, though thej should be eac(i of the singu. 
lar number : as, ^^ the man and his wife are 
happy ; I and he Toert there ; Richard and I 
have been rerjr busy.'* 

117. Sometimes a sentence,, or an infinitite 
mode, is the su|>ject of a verb j and then the 
Ycrb must be put in the singular number and 
third person : as, <^ the king and queen appear. 
ing in public, '^as the cause of my going; to 
see the suniV pleasant." 

1 18. When the agent and object of a verb 
are not distinguished (as in nouns) by different 
cases, the a^ent is always set before, and the 
object after the verb ; this being the natural or« 
der, and necessary to determine the sense ; as, 
" Alexander conquered Darius,^* If Darius 
had been the conqueror, it is plain that the or* 
der of the nouns must hare been inverted. 

119. The agent or subject is most commonly- 
set immediately before the verb, or the sign of 
the verb: as, '' the man lives; the cit^ hath 
stood a thousaud'years." In the imperative 
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mode, however, it is set after the Terb : as, 
'' loTC thou; be thou happy," Also, when a 
question is asked it is set after the verb, or be« 
twecn the sign and the rerb : as, aie^ou there ? 
doth the king live?" 

120. The pronouns J,. a?e, thou^ ye^ Ae, &hey 
they J and who^ are always used when they stand 
as the agent of an active, or the subject of the 
neuter verb ; as, ^^ / see ; he loves ; we are ; 
tlict/ go ; that is the person who passed us ^es. 
terday." 

12-1. The noun or pronoun which receives 
the fo];ce of the active verb, is roost commonly 
set after the verb : as '^ I love the wiffw." But 
the relative, whom or whomsoevery is always 
set before the verb : as, ^^ the man,, whom I 
love, is absent." 

122. The accusative case of a pronoun is 
always used, when it receives the force orim- 
pr(2ssion of the active verb, or active parti, 
ciple, or comes after the infinitive mode of the 
neuter verb : as, ^' he calls me^ she is beating 
them ; I suppose it to be A/m." 

123. When a pronoun is set alone in answer 
to a question, or follows the present or imper- 

G 
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feet tense of the neuter verb, it must be putia 
the nominative case : as, ^^ who did it ? /, i. e* 
' / did it ; I was he that said so^'^ 

124. The passive participle, and not the past 
tense, should be always used when joined in a 
sentence with the neuter verb : as, ^* it was 
written (not it was wrote) in Hebrew.'* 

1^5. That form of the tenses in yerbs, which 
h distinguished by the active participle, is used 
with strict propriety, when we would express 
the continuance of an action : as, ^^ I hai?e 
been writing a long time ; I shall be writing 
all the week." 

126. The auxiliary signs^ do and didy and 
their inflections, doth^ dpsf^ or does^ and didstj 
ought to be used only for the s^ke of empha- 
sis : a,s, " I do love; he did go." 

127. Shcdl is used in the first person barel j to 
express the future action or event ; as, '^ I shall 
do it : but, in the second ^nd third, it promises, 
or commands ; as, " you shall do it.'* On the 
contrary, zcill^ in the secgnd and third persons^ 
barely expresses the future action pr event ; as, 
" you will do it : but, in the first, it promises, 
or threatens; as, " I will do it." 

1^8, The terminations clU, ed,Mx^\Xift^;«<\« 
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cipial form of the verb, are used in tho. grare 
and formal style; but s, ^dy and the form of the 
past tchse^ in the free and familiar style : as 
(gravely), ^^ he hath loved; the man hath 
spoken^ and still speaketh ;" (familiarly), '' he 
has lov^d; the man has spoke y and still speaks. "^^ 

129. When two nouns come together with 
the preposition of between them, denoting 
possession, the laftcr may be made the genitire 
case and set before the other : as, ^^ the pro* 
perty of the men ; the men^s property." 

13>0. Pronouns must always agree with the 
nouns for which they stand, or to which they 
refer, in number, person, and gender: as, 
^' the sun shines, and his racais appointed to 
him I the moon appears, and she shines with 
light, but not her own ; the sea swells, it roars, 
and what can repel its force ? this man, these 
women." 

131 . The neuter pronoun, by an idiom pe- 

Note 129. Nouns of the plural number, that end in 
5, will not very proper4^adiuit of the genitive case. 

Note 131 . Though this seems to be an indefinite use 
of the neuter pronoun, as expressive of some cause or 
subject of inquiry, without any respect to person or 
gender ; ycty in strict propriety, it cannot be so used 
^^ ith ci noun oK the plural number : thus, " it was thtif 
that did it — " is an impropriety. 
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cuiiar to the English language, is frequently 
joined in explanatory sentences v!ith a noun or 
pronoun of the masculine or feminine gender : 
as, it is /; it was the many or womauy that did * 
it." 

1S2. When two or more nouns or pronouns, 
of different persons, are joined in a sentence, 
the pronoun, which refers to them, must agree 
with the first person in preference to the se- 
cond, and with the second in preference to the 
third: as, " thou and thy father are both in 
the same fault, and^e ought to confess it ; the 
captain and / fought on the same ground, and 
afterwards ue divided the spoil, and shared it, 
between us." 

133. When two or more nouns or pronouns 
of the singular number are joined together in a 
sentence, the pronoun, which refers to them, 
must be of the plural number: as, ^^ the king- 
and the queen had put on their robes." 

134. The genitive case of a pronoun is al. 
ways used when joined to a noun, to denote 
property or pQSsession : as, my head and thy 
hand.?' The head of me and the hand of thee 

% 

are inelegant expressions* 
135. The genitive cases oi t\v«i^xowo>xtts»^V\x. 
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mif^ thy^ kc. are used when joined with nouns ; 
but, mine^ thine^ &c. when put absolutely^ or 
without their nouns : as, " it is my book ;'* 
or^ omitting the noun, " it is mine.^^ 

The same thing may be obsericd of other 
and others^ in the plural number : as, " the 
property of other men ;" or, without the noun, 
^' The property of others,^* 

136. Mine and thine are frequently put for 
^y and thy^ before a word that begins wit)i a 
vowel: as, " mi?ie eye" for " my eye.'* 

137. Pronominal adjectives are only used 
in the genitive case, when put absolutefy : as, 
I will not do it for tens sake." 

138. The adjective is usually set before its 
substantive: as, '^ the second year; a good 
man." Sometimes, however, for better sound's 

* sake, especially in poetry, theadjectire comes 
often after its substantive : as, 
'' The genuine cause of every deed divine,^* 

139. When thing or things is substantive to 
an adjective, the word thing or things is ele- 
gantly omitted, and the adjective is put abso- 

NoTE 136. Thou is used to denote the greatest re- 
ppect ; as, ** O thou most high ;" and likewise to ^^\»sAfc • 
the ^eatcst coatempt ; as, ^' Thou >N^it\Miea^^«^^^^^^ 

g3 
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lutdj, or without its substantive : as, 5^ who 
will shew us any good?'*^ for who .will shew 
us any good thing .^" 

In many other cases the adjective it put ab- 
solutely, especially when the noup has been 
mentioned before, and is easily i^nderstood, 
though not expressed. 

1 40. In forming the degrees of comparison, 
the adverbs more, most^ lessjleasf^&c, are only 
used before adjectives when the terminations, 
er and est^ are omitted : as, " more fuU, lesf 
beautiful." . 

14 i . For better sound's sake, most adjectives 
ending in ive, al^ ful^ ble^ anfy somCy ing^ i^h^ 
ous^ and some others, must be compared, hy 
the adverbs, mone, mosty les$y leasty &|s^ as^ 
pensive, more pensive; sub^tauti^l 9 i^pr^ sub* 
stantial. 

1 43. When two persons^ ' or things, ar^ 
spokea of in a sentence, ^nd there is occasion 
to ipention them over ^ain, for the sake of - 
distinction, that is used in reference to the for- 
uier, and this in reference to the latter : as, 

^^j(>Tl^ 141. Adjectives of more than dne sellable, 
generally come uuder this rule. 
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** Self-love^ the spring af motion, acts the soul ; 
" ReasoiCs comparing bdlanct ruiles the whole i^ 
*' Man but for that no action could ^ettend, 
*•*" iVnd but for this were actiye to po en4,.*' 

143. That refers both to'persoi^aod things: 
as, ^^ the man that I respect; the thing thcU I 
want is vkoi here.'* 

144. The relatire pronoun^ tcho^ rchose, or 
zchoniy is used, when we speak of persons anli/ ; 
zchichj when we speak of things, or want to dis- 
tinguish one of two or more persons or things : 
as, I am bound to respect a many who has 
done me a favor! though he be chargeable 
with incesy zchich I hate. Which of the men ? 
Which of the roads will you choose?" * 

' 145. Who and zchat sAso are use4 in asking 
questions : ztho^ when we inquire for a man's 
name : as, " Who is that man ?" What^ when 
we would know his occup^ttipnj&c. as," What 
is that man ?" 

146. The adverb is always placed immedi. 
ately before the adjective, but most commonly 
after the verb : as, a very pious ma a prays " 
frequently, ^^ 

1 47. The comparaUve aAvexAa^^ tKau to^ a&^ 
mth the conjunctigiiR,^ and^ tior^ or^ ^^otrvx^^cX 
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like cases : as, " she loves ////w hMevthan me; 

■ John is as tall as I ;he and I went together j 

neither he nor ska came ; bring it to me or her, ^* 

148. The conjunctions, if, though^ except^ 
&c. implying a manifest doubt or uncertainty, 
require the subjunctive form of verbs : as, 
though he slaij me, yet will I trust in him ; 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me ; 
kiss the son, lest he be angry; ?/he but speak 
the word ; sec thou do it not." 

149. Prepositions always govern the accusa« 
tivc case of a pronoun immediately after them : 
as, '' to me; for them,\^ &c. 

150. After verbs of she\^ ing, giving, &c. the 
preposition, to, is elegantly omitted Ix'fore the 
pronoun, which, notwithstanding, must be in 
the accusative : as, '• 1 gave him the book," 
for '' I gave to him the book." 

151. The preposition, to, is always used be- 
fore *nouns of place, after verbs and participles 
of motion : as, I went to London ; lam going 
fo tozrn,^^ Sec, But the proposition, at, is al- 
Muys used when it follows the neuter verb in 

■ the same case : as, '' I have been at London ; 

Note 148, This form seems to be eUiytk-al, and may 
br thui rt»solvod ; *' TV\oug>v \\c should %\a.>j \sve\\t%\, 
he sAottfd be angrv ; see thou must ^o Wv^^iX;' 8i^« 
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I am of the place appointed." Wclikewisesay, 
" he touch'd, arrWd, lives, &c. alsmy place." 

1 52. The preposition, in, is set before coun> 
tries, cities, and large towns; especially if they 
are in the same nation : as, he lives in Lottdon^ 
in France, &c." At is set before villages, iiin. 
gle houses, and cities, that are in distant coun- 
tries : as, " He lives at Hackney," Sic. 

153. The interjecUons,, O, Oh, and j(A, re- 
quire the accusative case efa pronounin the first 
person : as, " me, Oh me, Ah me :" but the 
nonilnativein the second; as, O/Aou, Ot/e." 

No exact rules can be given for the placing 
of all words ia a. senience : the ea^y flow and 
the perspicnity of the expression are the tifo 
thisgSj which ought to ^e chi^y. tea^jiai. 
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THE DECLEJfSIOX OF IRREGULAR MiU 
DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

« 

TO WRITE. 

Present. Prefer, Purify 

AVRITE Wrote Writtca ' 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

iMPERFECt TENSE, 
SIWC. PLtTSAL. 

1. T wrote or d)d write 1. We wrote or did write 

2. Thou wroteiit or didst 2. Ye wrote or did wriite 

write 3, They wn)t« or did write 

3. He wrote or did write 

PERFECT TENSE. 

SI*fa. PLURAt. ^ 

1 . T' have written 1. We have written 

2. Thou liast writtffi 2. Ye have written 
li. lie hath or has» written 3. They have written 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SIXG. piun W. 

I. 1 had written J. We had v^rittcn 

i.'. 'llmu hadst written 2. Yc had >\rittrn 

"J. lie had %\ritten 3. They had urilteu 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

To hare written. 

POTENTIAL Mode, 

J*ERFECT AND PLUPERFECT TENSES. 

SI\G. PLURAL. 

X^ I might hav« written 1. We might have written 

2. Thou mightest have 2. Ye might have w riUt*a 

wriKen '3. They might have writ- 

3. He might haVe >yrltten ten 

The other modes and tenses follow the re* 
gnlar form. 

V TO SEE. 

Preter, Parti. 

Saw* Seen- 



Present. 
Sec 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 



^ SING. PLURAL. 

r. I saw or did see 1. We saw. or did see 

2. Th«u sawcst or didst see 2. Ye saw or did see 

3. rie saw or did see 3. Thej saw or did see 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SING. PLURAL. 

1 . T have seen 1 . We have se^n , 

2. Thou hast seen 2. Ye have seen 
U. He hath or has seen . 3. I'Uey have seen 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 
PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT TENSES. 
SING. PLURAL. 

1. I niiffht have seen I. We mifrht have scon 

^. Thou mi^htost have seen 2.»\e might have seen 
3, He might have seen 3^ They mi|>:ht ha> e seen 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

To have seen. 

TO GO. 

Pres. Prefer. Parti. Form. 

Go Went Gone 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

IBIPERFECT TENSE. 
8ING. PLURAT.. 

1. I went or did go I. We Went or did go * 

V. Thou wentest or didst go 2. Ye went or did go 
3. He went or did go 3. They went or did go 

PERFECT TENSE. 
81WG. PLURAL. 

1 . I have gone 1 . We have gone 

2. Thou hast gone 2. Ye have gone 

3. He hath or has gone 3. They have gone 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SING. PLURAL. 

1. I had gone 1. We had gone 

2. Thou hadst gone 2, Ye had gone 
^. lie had gone 3. Thc^ Uad gpac 



Potential mode. 

rESFECT TEN IE. 



1 . T might have {one 1. We might faaVegoae 

e. Thau migbleit have gooe 8. Ye might havegooe 
3'- He might have gone 3. They might havecooe 

INFINITIVE MODE. 



To have gone. 
The partidpial fonn of this Tcrb is often 
joined to the neuter verb, whtn it refers to the 
mere circumstance or event of going; as, " h« 
is just gone: he has been gone some time." 
The same thing may be obserTed of the verb, 
to come. 

TO SHINE. 

Present. Prefer. Parti. Form. 

Shine Shojne Sbined 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

I. Itho«eoTdidthine I. We ihone or did ahine 
S. ThoH di4ft ihiDe - S. Ye shone ordid shine. 
9, He ihooe or did lUn 3. They thoM or did «Um 
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PERFECT TENSE* 
SING. PLURAL. 

I. I hare shined 1. We haye sbined 

S. Thou bait shiiu^l 2. Ye haye shined 

3. He bath or has shined . 3. They have shined^ 

TLUPERFECT TENSE; 
SITTG. PLUEAL. 

1. 1 bad shined 1. We bad sbined 

S. Thou hadst shined 9. Ye had shined 
3. Ue had sbined 3. They had shined 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
81VG. VLURAX.. 

1 . I might have shined 1 . We might liave shined 

2.' Thoa mightest have 2. Ye might have shined 

shined 

3. He might have sbined 3. They might have shined 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
PERFECT TENSE. 

To have shined. 

.to LET. 

(Signifying to permit or sufTer.) 
Present. ^ Preter. 

Let Let 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PBESENT TENSE. 
SING. PLURAL* 

1. 1 let 1. We let 

i^ Thoii lettest 2. Ye let 

:f. He leiteth or lets *S. TVie^j \el , 
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1. I did let 1. We did let 

2. Thou didst le« !». Y^ did let 

3. He did let S. They did let 

PERFECT TENSE, 

% 

SING. PXURAL4 

1. I have let 1. We have let 

2. Tho« bast let 13. Ye have let 

3. He hath or has .let 8. They have let 

PLUPEEFECT TENSE. 

SIVO. PLUHAIi* 

1.1 had let' 1. We had let 

2. Thou iiadst let 2. Ye had let 

3. He tad let 3. They had let 

PUTUHE TENSE. 
SING. PLURAL. 

1. I will let 1. WewUllet 

2. Thou wilt let 2. Ye will let 

3. He wiU let 3. They Will let 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

SING. ^ ^ PLITRAL. 

Let, or do thou let Let, or do ye j^ 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT ANB FUTURE TENSES.. 
SING. ' PLURAL. 

1. I may let I. We inajriet 

2. Th«a laayett let 2. Ye may let 

3. He may let 3. They may let 

« 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
• INO* TLT7RAL. 

i» I might have let^ 1 . We might Jiave let 

f. Thou mightest have let 2. Ye mi^t have let 
9. He might have let 3. They might have let 

INFINITIVE MODE. 



Prei. Fret. Fut. 

To let To have let About to let 

This shews that let is not a sign of the im. 
perative mode, but a real yefb, occasionally 
used in. all modes and tenses, joined to som# 
other verb in the infinitive mode, either ex- 
pressed or understood : as, *^ you will let me 
do it, t might have let him go." 

!>/, ^gnifying to let down^ Sfc. may have a 
passive participle : as, ^^ I was let down in a 
basket." 

TO DARE. 

(Signifying to venture.) 

Present. Preter* 

Dare Durst 



INDICATIVE MODE. 


pheseht tense. 


SING, 

1. I dare , 

2. Thou darest 

S, He dareth or iares 

1 


PLURAL 

1. We dare 

2. Ye dare 

3. Thcj date 
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8ING« ^ PLURAL. 

1. I durst I. Wedarst 

2. Thou durat 2. Ye durst 

3. He durst 3. They durst or did dare 

PERFECT AITB PLUPERFECT TENSES. 
SJNG. PLURAL. 

1. 1 durst have 1. We durst have 

2. Thou durst have 2. Ye/durst have 

3. fie durst have 3. They durst have 

FUTURE TENSE. 
SING. PLURAL. 

1. I will dare 1. We will dare 

2/Thou wilt dare 2. Ye will dare 

S. He will dare 3. They will dare 

IMPERATIVELY. 

Dare do it. ' ^ 

INTERROGATIVELY. * 

Dare you do it ? 
The verb OUGHT is only used in the in- 
dicatiTe. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSES. 
SING. PLURAL. 

1. I ought 1. We ought 

2. Thou oughtest 2. Ye ought 

3. He ought 3. They ought 

PRETER TENSE. 
SING* PLURAL. 

1. I ought to have 1. We ought to h^e 

2. Thou oughtest to have 2. Ye ought to have 

3. He ought to have 3. lYie^ o^^\.\a Vvi^ 

H.3 



These two last dcfectfye verbs are used only 
as above, and always joined to ahothef verb 
expressed or understood in the infiyiitive mode : 
as, ^^ I durst have done it. I dare say. Some 
would even dare to die. I ought to love you. 
I ought to have gone thither.'' 

DARE (to provoke) is regular. 

WOT (to know) and QUOTH (to say) 
are very defecdve. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
r&ESENT TENSE. 



I wot 
They wot 


He wotteth 
Wot ye? 




PRETER TENSE. 


I wist 
They wist 

Quoth I 


He wist 
/Wist ye? 

Quoth he 



These two last verbs arc seldom used by 
late wrilers. * 
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AN 



EASY PRAXIS, 

ON 

GEN, xlv. 1, &c. 



THEN 
Joseph 
could 

not 

refrain 

himself 

before 

all 

them 

that 

stood 

by 

him 

and 

he 

cried 

cause 

every 

man 

to 

go 
out 

from 

me 



VERSE 1. 

an adverb 

a substantive * 

a sign of the potential 
mode 

an adverb 
• a verb 

a pronoun 

a preposition 

an adjective 

a pronoun 

a pronoun 

a verb 

a preposition . 

a pronoun 

a conjunctioa 

a pronoun 

a verb 
. a verb 

an adjective 

a substantive 

a sign of the infinitive 
mode 

a verb 

an adverb 
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and 


9. conjunction 


there 


an adTerh 


stood ^ 


a verb 


ngi 


an. adjective 


man 


« substantive 


with 


fi preposition 


him 


* a pronoun 


while 


an adverb 


Joseph 


a substantive 


made 


a verb 


himsdf 


a pronoun 


known 


a participle 


unto 


a preposition 


his 


a pronoun 


brethren 


a substantive 


1 -» 


Verse % » 


And 


a conjunction 


he 


a pronoun 


wept 


a verb 


aloud 


an adverb 


and 


a conjunction 


the 


an article 


Egyptians 


a substantive 


and 


a conjunction 


the 


an article 


house 


a substantive 


of 


a preposition 


Pharaoh 


a substantive 


heard 


a verb 




Verse 3. 


And 


a coT\\>ii\e\\ow 


Joseph :, . 


a 6\v\a^^«a^ivi« 



said 
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a verb 


niito 


a preposition 


his 


a pronoun 


brethrea 


a substantiye 


I 


a pronoun 


am 


a verb 


Joseph 


a substantive 


doth 


a sign of the present 


- 


tense 


my 


^ pronoun 


father 


a substantive 


yet 


an adverb 


live 


a verb 


' and 


a conjunction 


his 


a pronoun 


brethren 


a substantive 


could 


a sign of the potential 


« 


mode 


not 


an adverb 


answer 


a verb 


Ivim 


a pronoun * 


for 


a conjunction 


they 


a pronoun 


were 


a verb 


troubled 


a participle 


at 


a preposition 


his 


a pronoun 


presence 


. a substantive 


1 


Verse 4. 


And 


a conjunction 


Joseph 


a substantive 


said 


• a verb 


unto 


a pre^ o^\^oti 
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his 
brethren 


a pronoun 
a substantive 


come 


• a verb 


near 


an adverb 


to 


a preposition 


me 


a pronoun 


I 


a pronoun 
a verb 


you 
and 


a pronoun 
a conjunction 


they 
came 


a pronoun 
a verb 


near 


an adverb 


and 


.a (fon junction 


he 
said 


a pronoun 
a verb 


1 

am « 


a pronoun 
a verb , 


Joseph 


a substantive 


your 
brother 


a pronoun 
a substantive 


whom. . 


a pronoun 


yo 
sold 


a pronoun 
a verb 


into 
Egypt. ' 


a preposition 
a substantive 




Verse 5. 


Now 


an adverb 


therefore 


an adverb 


be 


a verb 


not J, 


an adverb 


griered 
nor 


, a cow\\wvc.>L\o^ 
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angry ' 
with 

yourselves' 
that 


an adjective 
a preposition 
a pronoun 
a conjunction 


ye 
sold 


a pronoun 
a verb 


me 
hither 


a pronoun 
an adverb 


for 
God 


a conjunction 
a substantive 


did 


a sign of the imperfe^^t 
tense 


send 


• a verb 


me 
before 


a pronoun 
a preposition 


you 
to 


a pronoun 

a sign of the infinitive 
mode 


preserve 
life 


a verb 

a substantive 


• 


. Vprse 6. 


For 

these 

two 

years 

hath 


a conjunction 
a pronoun 
an adjective 
a substantive 
a sign of the perfect 
tense 


the 


an article 


famine 


a substantive 


beea 


a verb 


in 
the 


^ a preposition 
' an article 


hud 


a &u\)sV;xw\xs^ 
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and 

yet 

there 

are 

five 

years 

in 

the 

"which 

there 

shall 

neither 

be 

earing 

nor 

harvest 



a conj iinctlait 

an adverb 

an adverb 

a verb 

an adjective 

a substantire 

a preposition 

an article 

a pronoun 

an adverb 

a sign of the future 

tense 
a conjunction - 
a verb 

a substantive 
a conjunction 
a substantive 
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APPLICATION 

GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES. 

. For the Use of those wka may want the 

Assistance of a Master. 

Part of Dayid's Speech to Gqliah 
the Philistine. 

-n-Thon contest to me with a sword, and with 
a spear, and with a shield : but — 

rriHOU, a pronoun, 24; sing, nnmber, 4; 
nom. case, 25; the agent of the verb, 130; 
the second person, .56, Comesty a verb, 30; 
irregular, 10?; indicative mode, 34; present 
tense, 39 ; sing, numb, and second person, 56 ; 
agrc^ng with its agent, thou, 113.. To, a pre- 
position, IDS. J)f«, apronoun, 34;accu5atiTe 
case, 25; following a' preposition, 149. H^ilh, 
a preposition, 108. .J, an article, S; set before 
a noUn of the singular number, and a word 
b^inning with a consonant, 110. Szeord, a 
nounorsubitantive, 3. jinj, conjunction, 107. 
SpearUijishieldfaouiiSf signii'j'ingthings,3,Bt(f, 
I 
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I come io thee la the name of the Liord of 
Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast — 

■ ■-'■—■-•-■'■' I ■ .^. 

a conjunction, 107. J, a pronoun, 24 ; nng. 
number, 4 ; the nominative case, 25 ; the agent 
of the yerb, 1^0 ; the first person, 55. Comcy a 
verb, 30 ; irregular, 103 ; indicative mode, 34; 
present tense, 39; first person, sing, nuinb.55; 
agreeing with its agent, /, 113. Thee^ a pro- 
noun, ^4 \ sing. number,4 ; -accusative case, 25; 
following a preposition, 149. Jn, a preposition, 
] OS. 7%e, an article, 2. Name^ a nonn, ^. 
Qf^ a preposition, 108. Lord^ a noun, referring 
to a person, 3. Hosts, a noun, 3 ; plural num- 
ber, 4 ; so made by adding s to the singular, 5. 
God, a noun, referring to a person, 3. Armiesy 
a noun, 3 ; plural number, 4 ; so made by 
changing^ into ies, 8. Israel, a noun, referring 
to a person, 3. Whom, a pronoun, 24 ; refer. 
ring to a person, 144 ; accusative case, 26 ; re- 
ceiving the for^eof theverb, defied, 122. Hasty 
an auxiliary sign, denoting the perfect tcnse^ 5 1 • 

Note. The same word occurring a second 
or {hird time, &c, is but once explained, ez« 
cept k has a different construction^ 
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defied.— ^This day will the Lord delirer thee into 
m J hand, and I will take thy head from thee. 

"Defied^ a verb, 30; indicativemode^ 34; per. 
feet tense, 41 ; formed by changing y into i in 
thefirstperson presen.t tenso, and adding ed^ 92; 
second person, singular number, 56 ; agreeipg 
with its agent, theuy 113. This^ a pronoun, ^. 
Day J a noun, 3. WUl^ a sign of the future^ 
tense, 53. Deliver y a verb, 30 ; indicative mode, 
34; futnre tense, 43; singular number, and 
third person,, 57; agreeing with its agent^ 
Lord J 113. Thee^ a. pronoun, 24; accusative 
case, 25 ; receiving the force of the active verb^ 
deUveTy Vi% Into, a preposition, 10S» M]f^ a 
pronoun, '24 ; singular number, 4 ; genitive 
case, 25; denoting possession, 134. Handy 9, 
nonn, signifying a.thing, 3. Take^ a verb, 30; 
irr^;idar, 102; indicative mode, 34; future 
tense, 43 ; first person singular, 55 ; agreeing 
with its agent, /, 113. Thy, a pronoun, 24 ; 
genitive case, 25; denoting possession, 134; 
singular number, 4; joined with a noun^ 135* 
Heady a nonn, 3. Froniy a preposition, 108. 
Thecy a pronoun, 24 ; accusative case, 25 ; foU. 
lowing a. preposition, 149* 
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The Conclusion of Priam's Speech to 
Achilles^ when he be^ed the 
Body of his Son Hector. 

Think of thy fathet. and this face behold t 
See him in me, as helpless and as old! 
Tho' not so wretched : th^re he — 

Think J a Terb, 30 ; irregular 102 ; impen. 
tlve mode, 35 ; singular number and second 
person, 56 ; agreeing with its agent, AchiUes^ 
understood, 113. Qf, a preposition, 108. T^jr^ 
a pronoun, 24, as before. Father^ a noon, 3. 
^it£f, a conjunction, 107, TAiVjaprononn^My 
pace, a noun, 3. Behold^ a verb, 30 ; irregular^ 
'^ 102 ; sane mode, &c. with tldnk. See^ a Terb 
irregular, same as behold. Him^ a prononn, 24; 
acc)isatiTe case, 25; receiving the force of tbe 
Terb, see^ 122. In, a preposition, 108* Mcy a 
pronoun, 24 ; accusative case, 25 ; coming after 
a preposition, 149. As^ an adverb, 105. Helpm 
less^ oidj and wretched^ adjectives, signifjing 
the qualities of a person, 19. Tho% a conjunc- 
tion, 107. Noty soy adverbs, 105. Therey an 
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— ^yields to mc, 

The first of men in lovereign nuM^, , 

Thus forc'dto kneel, thus groTeJins to em* ' 

brace 
The sconi^c and ruin — 

' Ikt, 4; DomtnatiTe case, 35; the agent of a 
verb, 120. l»e/<ir,aTerb, 30;indicatireinode^ 
34; present tense, 39; third person singnUr^ 
formed by adding s to the first person singular^ 
97; agreeing with its agent, Aff, 113. TV, a 
prepositioa, 108. Jlfe^ a pronantt,.24; accota^ 
tive case, 3& ; following a pi^pa^tion, 140. 
The, an arlicte, 2. First, in adjective, 19. Of, 
a preposition, 108. Men, a noun, 3 ; plural 
number, 4 ; formed by changing the vowel^ 9* . 
Sorereign, an adjectite, 10; one that must be 
compared by tite adrcrbs, 141. 'Misery^ a 
noon, 3. Thus, an adrerb, 105. Forced, a pas-, 
>ive participle from the Terb,/orce, byadiQng^ 
d, 89.' To, a sign of the infinitive mode, 47. 
Kiteelf a verb, 30; infiiutive mode, 37. Gro- 
veling, an active participle, formed from the 
verb, grovel, by adding ing, 90. Embrace, a 
verb, 30 ; infiiutlTe mode, 37. Sotut^c.-tuiiv., 



—of my realm and race, 

Suppliant my children's murderer to implore^ 

And kiss those hands yet reeking with their 

gore. 

Vort^s Homer. 

.— — »■ ■ i» ■ ■ ■■ —»—————» II ■ ■ — — ■— .— ^ 

nouns, 3. Mi/^ pronoun, 24 ; genitire case de- 
noting possession, 134; joined to a noun, 135. 
Realmj race, nouns, 3. Suppliant^ adjectnre^ 
19; one that must be compared by the adyerbs, 
141. Children^ Sy noun, 3; genitiYe case, 139; 
formed by adding s to the nominatiye, 1^. 
Murderer J nd^tik, 3. Implore^ Tcrb, 30 ; in- 
finitire mode, 37 ; Kissj rerb, 30 ; infinitire 
muiRy 37 ; following the sign, to^ understood, 
'47. - Thoscy pronoun, 24 ; plural number, 27. 
Hands y noun, plural number, 3. Yet^ adTftrb, 
105. Seeking^ ^ctive participle, formed by 
adding ing fo the'verb, reek^ 90. Withy a 
preposition, 108. Their, a pronoun, 24; 
genitive case, 25 ; referring to a noun of the 
plural number, 130 ; joined \iith a noun, 135, 
G^re^ a noun signifying a thing. 3. 



Part of Adam's Speech to Eve. 

Sole partner and <sole part of all these joys, 
Dearer thyself than all ! needs must the power 
That made us, and for us this — 



Soky adjective^ 1 9 ; set before its noun, 1 38. 

Partner^ noun, 3. And^ conjunction, 107. 

.Party noun, 3. Qf, preposition, 108, AH^ ad. 

jectiye, 19. These^ pronoun, 24 ; plural num. 

ber, ^7. Joys^ noun, 3 ; plural, 4 ; by adding 

Sy 5. Dearer J adjective, 19; comparative de. 

gree, 20 ; formed by adding er to the positiye, 

21. Thyself^ pronoun, 27. TSow, adverb, 105 ; 

used in comparison, 147. Needsy adverb, 105. 

Musty sign of the potential mode, 48. JThe, ar. 

tide, 2. Power J noun, 3. Thaiy pronoun, 24. 

Made^ verb, 30; irregular, 102; indicative 

mode, 3 1 ; imperfect tense, 40 ; singular num. 

ber, and third person, 57 ; agreeing with its 

agent, /Ao/, 113. Us^ a pronoun, 24; plural 

number. 4; accusative case, 25 ; receiving the 

• 

force of the verb, madey\%% For, preposition, 
108. Usy pronoun, 24 i accusative case^^^\ 
foUaw'mg a preposition^ \\^- TKls^ Y^wsss^-> 



^tvtoif- 



I 

4 



«^E«-.«»"^ 



Tliesc arc *"y^______-- 



""" ft^e plural »«'»^'="';; 19 . ouc *« 
noun, 135. ^ ,,^ <bca4Tet\»^^^* 
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*-*Works, parent of good ! 

Almighty ! Thine this nniyersal frame. 

—Thyself— 

To US invisible or* dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works. 



fore its noun, 138. IVorks^a. noun; 3, plural 
number, 4 ; so made by adding s to the singu- 
lar, 5. Paretic, noun, 3. Q/*, prejiosition, 108. 
Goody adjectire^ 19 ; put absolutely , the word, 
things^ being understood, 139. Mmightif, ad. 
jectiTe, 19. 7^&«ne,prononn,2^;g^tiTCcase, 
denoting possession, 134; put without the noun 
immediately following, 135. ITtisy pronoun, 
24. Umoerstdy adjectire, 19 ; one that must be 
compared by theadrerbs, 141. Frame y noun, 
3. 7%y^e^, pronoun, ^. Toy preposition, 
108. Usy pronoun, 24; plural number, accu. 
satire case, 25; following a preposition, 149. 
Invi&ibley adjective, 19 ; one that must be com* 
pared by the adverbs, 141. Or, conjunction, 
107. Dt'/ni^, adverb, 105. 5eeii, passive parti, 
ciple, 101 * from the irregular verb, seCy 102. 
/», preposition,108. 7%««e, piroho'un, 24; plu. 
ral numl^r, 27. Loioest, aA^'tOaH<i^\^\ w^^^- 



sitWe state, 21. Speak, veru, ^ 
104- iraperatiTe mode, 35; p" 
and second person, 54 ; agreeing^ 

ye, 113. F«, pronoon, 24; pl« 
nominaare case, 25; the agent ol 

W7w, pronouB,24; icfernng to : 
nominative case, 26; the agent 

B<iW,adTcrb,106;pecriiafinl| 

and supcrlatiTC degree, 106. C 

potential mode, 48. Te«,Tcrb, 

202 ; potential mode, 36 ; prei 

plural nuro>er, second person, 

vith its agent, ^,113. Sons 

nouns. 3. F<.r, conjnnction,l(W 

30;irregulafr,102;ii»«licatiTe 



Acknowledge h!m thy greaim! ; 
Air, and je elementot the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb — 

Ye birds ! 

'Bear on your — 

120. 5'itn, noiui^ 3; mascaline gender, 1(1 
jtelttiotdedge, rerb, 30; imperative mode, 35 
singular nnmber, second person, 54; agreeing 
with its agent, jun, 113. GreMer, adjcctiTC. 
19; COD) parati re degree, 20; formed by ad. 
ding erto the positiTc state, 21. Air^eUments, 
nonns, 3. ^fuf, conjunction, 107. Thi 
tide, 2. Eldest) adjective, 19 ; superlative de- 
gree, 20; peculiar in its comparison, 23 ; 
before its no}xa,\SS.' Birth, noon, 3. Natm 
nonn, 3 ; genitiTe case, 129; formed by'ad- 
ding s to the nominative, 18. Womb, aoup, 3< 
Birds, noun, 3; plural number, 4; formud by 
adding s to the singular, 5 ; secratd person, 56. 
Bear, verb, 30; irregular, 102; hnpcrativo 
mode, 35 ; plura,! number, and Eccond person, 
6i; agreeing with !b agent, birils, t13> 
preposition, lOS. VoWi ^roiii>un,2-t.', ^^^U 



a noun of the plural number, ] 
noun, 3 ; plural number, 4 ; so n 
s to the singular, 5. /», prepositic 
noun, 3. His^ pronoun, 24 ; refei 
ef the masculine gender, 130. Pi 
Hail^ a ycrb used only in salutati 
noun, 3. Ue, verb neuter, 3 
mode, 35 ; singular number, secoi 
agreeing with its subject, Lord^ 1 1 
an adjective, 19 j one that must b< 
the adverbs, 141. Stilly an adve; 
Sign of the infinitive mode, 47. G 
irregular, 102; infinitive mode, I 
noun, 24 ; plural number, accusa 
governed of the preposition, ^o,su 
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lion is to connect the parts of a discourse toge- 
ther, and of an adrerb to express some circum,- 
stances of an action, &c. yet, in some instances, 
the same word may seemi to answer both these 
]^urposes ; in which case it is not very material, 
whether we call it an adverb, or a conjunction. 

OF THE 

ELLIPSIS. 

ELLIPSIS, as applied to grammar, is the 
omission of some word or words which must 
be supplied, either to complete the sense, or to 
make out the grammatical construction of the 
sentence. . ' 

The principal design of ellipsis is to avoid 
disagreeable repetitions, as well as to express 
our ideas ia as few words, and as pleasing a 
manner as possible. 

In the application of this figure, great care 
should be taken to avoid ambiguity ; for when- 
ever it obscures the sense, it ought by no 
means to be admitted. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or 
less elliptical. 

K 



XII an wuicii iiibiciiiqefi ine i 

m 

luentipned^ the repetition of it 
culiar emphasis requires it^ w 
sary.' 

^^ Not only the year, but i 
<^hour." 

In this case the ellipsis oj 
wpulci be rather improper. 

THE ELLIPSIS OF Till 

^^ A learned, wise, ^ud go 
^' learned man^ a wise man, a 

" A prudent and'faithful a 
" God and man. The safety 
^' the itate.'"' 

In KOmP. VPrv 0Tnr\Kaf«/»a1 
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liere we hare a noun in the genitire case^ 
and no word in the &^tence to gotern it; the 
ellipsis must therefore be supplied to make out 
the construction : and yet, in common conyer- 
sation at least, it is much better to l^ay, '^ I 
^' went by Saint Paulas ;" than " I went by 
*« Saint Paul's church." 

. THE ELLIPSIS OF THE ADJECtlTE. 

^^ A delightful orchard and garden; i* e, a 
*^ delightful orchard and a delightful gsacden.' I 

^^.A little man and woman. Great wealth 
^' and power." 

In such elliptical expressions, the adjeotiye 
<>ught to haTe exactly th^ same signification, 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the 
latter as to the former substantiTcs ; otherwise 
the ellipsis should not be admitted^ 

Nor should we, I think, apply this ellipsis of 
the adjectiye to nouns of different numbers. 

'' A magnificent house and gardens^" Better 
use another word, '^ a m€ignyicent house and 
'^fine gardens" 

'' A tall man and a woman." • 

In this sentence there \& no ellipsis f the ad« 
jcctire or quality respects only the man* 
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THE ELLIPSIS OF THE PRONOUN". 

^^ / love and fear him ; i. e. I love him^ and 
"JfearAiffi." 

^^ My house, and lands. Thy Ici|,rning and 
<^ wisdom. HU wife and daughter. Her lord 
*' and master." * 

In all these instances the ellipsis may be in. 
. troduced with propriety : butif we would be 
more express and emphatical, it must not be 
admitted. 

'^ My Lord and my God. My sons and my 
^' daughters." 

^^ This is the man they hate. These are the 
'^ goods they bought. Are these the gods they 
*^ worship? Is this the woman you saw ?" * 

In such common forms of speech, the rela* • 
tive pronoun is usually omitted : though for the 
most part, especisdly in complex sentences, it 
is much better to hare it expressed. 

" In the posture I lay. In the way I went* 
^' The horse I rode fell down." 

Better say, " The posture in which I lay. 
^^ The way in which I went. The horse on 
^' which 1 rode fell down." 

The antecedent ^nd the relative connect tha 
P^rts o/asentencc toget\vw^an^^\iox3\^,\»^\^-. 
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yont confusion and obscurity, answer to each 
^ther with great exactness. . 

^' Wc speak that we do kiiow, and testify 
*' that we have seen." 

The ellipsis, in such instances, is manifestly 
improper : let it tlierefore be supplied. ^' We 
^' speak that zchich we do know, and testify 
'' that zchtch we have seen." 

The relative, zchat^ in the neuter gender, 
seems to include both the antecedent and the 
relative. ^' This is wjiat you speak of; i. e. 
'' the thing which you speak of." 

THE ELLIPSIS OF THE VERB. 

^' The man zcas old and crafty ^ i. e. the man 
<' z£r£s old, and the man zcas crafty." 

^' She is young, and rich, and beautiful, 
^' Thou art poor, and wretched, and miserable, 
^' and blind, and naked." 

But if we would, in such enumerations, 
point out one property above the rest, let that 
property be put last, and the ellipsis supplied. 

'^ She is young and beautiful, and she is rich.'* ^ 

" I recommend the father and son. We saz9 
" the town and country. lie revcarded the 
" women and children." 
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^' You ought to love and serve him. I desire 
^* to hear and learn. He zDcni to see and hear; 
^' i, e, he Ts^nt to see, and he zoent to hear." 

In which last instances there is not only an 
ellipsis of the governing verb, but likewise of 
the sign of the infinitive mbde which is govern- 
ed by it. 

And here it may not be amiss to observe, that 
some verbs, through custom at least^ se^n to , 
require the ellipsis of this sign. " 

'^ 1 bid you rise and go. He made me go 
^^ and do it. I heard him curse and swciCr. I 
^' sato her go that way. You need not speak. 
^^ Would you have me call ?'* 

In all which instances the sign of. the infini- 
tive mode would be improper. 

THE ELLIPSIS OF -THE ADVERB, PREPOSITION^ 
CONJUNXTION, AND INTERJECTION. 

^' Hespakc and acted s?iVe/^. They sing and 
<^ play npost delightfully/. She soon found and 
'' acknowledged her mistake. Thrice I went 
" and offered my service ;" that is, ^^ Thrice I 
*' went, and thrice I offered my service.'^ . 

^^ They confess the power, wisdom, good- 

^^ nesSy and love of thek Greater; i. e. the 

^^/>oirer;a/id wisdoTn^and \^OQ^^%>an4\^^* 
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" May I speak of ^ower, wisdom, good. 
'* npss, truth!" 

Tlie entire ellipsis of ihe conjunction, ts in 
the last instance, occurs buC seldom ; in some 
^rticnlar cases, however, itma]rhave(tspro. 
pricty. 

*'Thongh I love, I do not adore him; 
'' Though.he went up, he could see nothing ; 
" i. e. though I loje tiim, yel I do not adore 
" him." 

" I desire you would come to m^. lie said 
" he would do it; i. e. he said thai he would 
"do^t." 

These conjunctions may be sometimfis omit- 
ted ; but for the most part, it is much better 
to ^press them. 

Thereare sereral parts of correspondent con- 
junctions, or such as answer to each other in 
the construction of i sentence, which should 
be carefully observed, and perhaps ncT<;r sup- 
pressed. 

T^o^answeriogtofo. '^ Itis jo obvious/Anf 
*' I need not mention it." 

As aiiswering to ro. " The city of Brislol 
** is not near n> large tuthat of lAndoiv'' 



So answering to €ts. >'' As is the. priest, so 
^^ are the people." 

As answering to tu. ^' She is as tall 0$ you.- ' 

Nor answering io neither. ^^ Neiiher the 
^^ one nor the other." 

Or answering to either, ^^ Either this maa 
*^ or that man." 

Or answering to whether i .*' Whether li 

m 

^' were I or you.". 

Vet answering to though or dlikou^. 
^' Though she was youngs yet. she was not 
handsome." 

PREPOSITIONS ARE OFTEN SUPPRESSfiD. 

^' lie went into the churches, halls, and pub. 
^^ lie buildings : through the streets and lanes 
^^ of the city : he spake to every gentleman 
" and lady of the place; i. e. to every gen* 
*^ tleraan and to every lady." 

'' I did him a kindness. He brought me the 
*' news. She gave him the letters ; i. e. she 
'' gave to him the letters.'*^ 

The ellipsis of the interjection is not Tery 
common. 

^' pity and shame !"*^il/27/o;?. 



EXAMPLES OF TUE ELLIPtlS. 

" If goad mannerg will not justify my long 
" silence, policy, at lenst, will. And you must 
" confess, there is some prudence in not own- 
*' ing a debt one is incapable of paying." 

If good manoers will not justify my long 
splelice, policy; at 1 east, w ill, jas(t^i/. And you 
must confess, that, there is lome prndence ia 
not owniag a debt, which, one is incapable of 
paying. — fitnasbf/rne' s Letters. 

" He will often argue, tbitt if this part of 
<< our trade were well cul^*atedi "^^ sbould 
" g^p from one nation; andifanotber, from 
*' another." 

He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trad^ were well cnltiiated, we sboiild gain from 
one nation ; and if another, part oj our trade 
aere well caltivatedytee skoulti gain, from ano- 
ther, nation. — Addiion's Sped, 

" Could the painter bate made' a picture of 
" nie, capable of your conversation, I should 
*' hare sat to him with ntore delight than ever 
" I did to any thing in my life." 

Could the painter have inade a fict'o.'KcAvi.'t.., 
oA/c/t eoa/dhaoebcen. ca.v,a^A^ qI 'ao>» cov«<!Sr 
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sation, I should haxe sat to him urith more de« 
light tiian ever I did, sit^ to any thing in my 
life.— iWr. Locke to Mr Molyneux. 

A few instances iii which perhaps all possi« 
ble elliptical words are supplied. 

^^ You must renouBce the convcrsatiofi of 
^' your friends, and erery ciTil duty of life, to 
(^ be concealed in gloomy and unprofitable 
« solitude." 

You must renounce the conversation of your 
friends, and, i^ou must renounce^ every civil 
duty of life, to be concealed in gloT>my, soU* 
tudcy and, t^pu must renounce the conoersaiion 
of your fnends^ andf/ou miist reno%fiee every 
civii duty in life^ to be concealed in^ unprofita* 
ble solitude— fV/205&orwtf'* Letters. 

'' When a man is thoroughly persuaded that 
^' he ought neither to admire, wish for, or pur* 
^^ sue any thing but what is actually his duty ; 
^Mt is not in the power of seasons, persons^ 
<( or accidents, to diminish his valuc.^ 

When a man is thoroughly persuaded that 
he ought neither to.admire any thing but what 

m 

if actually his duty to atlmire^ and when a man 

is thoroughly persuaded that he ought •neiihtr 

/owibh for any tMng but uliut w ?kCtuuUt^ >i^ 



f4uty to mshfor^ or, uhsn a mm is thoroughly 
persuaded that he taught not to pursue any 
thing but what 1^ actually his duty, to pursue ; 
it is not in the power of se^ons, to diminish 
his vaiuey and it isnotin thepozser ^persons, 
to diminish his vdue^ or, it is not in' the power 
of accideqts to diminish his Talue. 

Addison'' s Spect, 

The following instances are produced to shew 
the impropriety of ellipsis^ in some particular 
C9,ses. 

^' That learned gentlemaui, if he had read my 
f^ essay quite through, would have found seye- 
<^ ral of his objections might have been spared." 

It should hare been — ^would have found, 
thaiy several of his objection^, &c. 

^^ I scarce know any part of natural phrlo- 
^' sophy would yield more variety and use." 

— Any part of natural philosophy, wfiich^ 
/would yield more variety and use. 

^' You and I cannot be of two opi^oi^s, nor, 
" I think, any two men^ used to tli^nk with 
'' freedom." 



Note. Or, which occurs twice in tht elliptical sen- 
tence above, ii rather an Vm^t^x^tvcV^ ^W.^wJV^^aa.'s^ 
hr^u nor. 
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— Nor, I think, any tjvo men, who are^ ttsdl 
to think with freedom, 

Mr. Locke 4P Mr. Molyneux, 

Some sentences, which seem to differ from 
the common forms of construction, accounted 
for on the supposition of ellipsis^ 

" Bj/ preaching repentance* By the preach* 
"^^ ing of repentance, ^^ 

Both these are supposed to be . proper and 
synonymous expressions, and I cannot but 
think, the former is an ellipsis of the latter, in 
which the article and the preposition are both 
suppressed by custom. 

By preaching of repentance^ and by the 
prcacJiing repentance^ are both judged to be 
improper. These sentences are partly ellipti- 
cal, and partly not so, and from hence the im« 
propriety seems to arise. Preaching^ in either 
form, is a substantire distinguished by the sense, 
and a preposition prefixed to it: nor is the 
noun following governed by the supposed 
verbal force of the word, preaching^ but by 
the preposition expressed or understood. 

*' Well is him. Wo is me. Wo unto you.^* 

These sentences are all elliptical; and partly 
explain each other. 
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Wel.l is fi for him. Wo is to me. Wo is 
tintp you. 

To have fepQui^ to ^ suppo^ dative case 
IS therefore ^uite unnecessary. 

<? My father is ^eater than |, She loves 

*^ him better than me/' 

My father is |re^ter than I a^i* She loves 

him better th^n she lon^s me^ 
'5 To let Vood. Toletdown,'> 
To let out blood ; qr, to let blood run out. 

Ifo let itf<^l or slide down^ 
' ^^ To go a fishing. Tq jo a hunting.'* 
To ;go a fi^hin^ voi/a^e^ To ^o on a* hiint» 

ing |?ar(y. 

<« To walk a mile, To sleep all night.'^ 
To walk through the ^pac^ of a milie. To 

sleep through all the night. 

^< A hundred sheep. A thousand men." 
A flock of one hondred 9^ee|p« JS^ company 

of one thousand fnen^ 

*^ That man has a hundred ^ year.'* 
That man has an income of a, hundred 

pounds'iih'SL year. 

^^' A few n>en. A great many men." 

A. hundred^ a thousand^ few^ many^ are ta 
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))e cousidered as collective nouus, and distin- 
guishcd as such by the singular article. 

A few (i. e. a small number) oj men. A 
l^reat many (i. e. a great number) oJ men. 

^^ Uc is the better for you. The deeper the 
^^ well, the clearer the water." 

An article seems, for the most part, to he 
the sign of a noun either expressed, or Anden 
stood; and the above sentences may be re^ 
sol Ted thus : 

lie is the better man for you. The dcepei 
uell^ the well is^ the clearer toatery the water is* 

^' He descending, the doors being shut." 

This is commonly called the case or state ab- 
solute, and, in English, the pronoun must be la 
the nominative. The sentence seems to be cl» 
liptical, and the meaning 1^, 

IVhtie he uas descending, xchile the doors 
zcere shut* 

<^ He came into this world of ours.** 

'^ I am justified in publishing any letters of 
" Mr. Locke's." 

In the first of these instances the genitive 
case of the pronoun comes after the prcposU 
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tion, but cannot be governed by it, for then 
it would be the accusative : it must therefore 
be governed by some other word understood 
ID the sentence. 

He came into this world of our dtcetiin§, 
habitation, &c. 

' And then omitting tbe nonn it will be, this 
wprld of oursf by the common rules of con. 
gtruction. > 

The other sentence Eiay be explained aftpr 
the same manner. 

I am justified in publishing any letters of 
Jir. Locke's ■writing; correspondence, &c. i. e. 
oftticwritingAr correspondence of Mr. Loclce. 

The use of the genitive case, in such in> 
stances, seems to be a little. uncouth. And 
here I cannot but observe, that though, on 
some occasions, the genitive has its propriety 
and el^ance, yet it should, in the gcaeral, ba 
used with caution, and much more sparinglj', 
perhaps, ll^aa some authors have doie. 
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EXERCISES* 

Of BAD English^ to be corrected fot 
Ih. improvemert of the y^ 

scholar. 

EXERCISE I. 

I haiesy thou doth laugh, he dost play; we 
ueepefh^ ye does walk) they doth rcsad. 

I art trying, thoa is idling, he are talking; 
we art going, ye is seeking, they am tarrying. 

I didst ask, thou denied^ heperfdrmedst ; we 
did demanded^ ye did skcpsy they didst return. 

I wast marching, thou tbene writing, he toast 
exercised ; we teas passing, ye itast speaking^ 
they teas running. 

SXERCISE XI. 

I hast heard, thon hatk broken, he hate be- 
haved; we has belied,' ye hath ^swom^ they 
has countcrfeitnd. 

Ihafh been betrayed, thou has been deceived, 
he have bopn tempted^ we has been coniparcd| 
yc hath been taken, they hast been despised. 

I hadst escaped, thou had been condemned, 

* Thr Ifiornrr is desired to take notior, that such 
words f as io tliese exercises Y«c^\i«c«y^«Ml\oa^ will be 
foiwd printed in itaUcs. 
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be hailsl been confounded; we shaH ddirer, 
yc shalt have possessed, they wi/f succeed. 

I mayest coatinue, thou aill enlarge, he 
mightest hare blest ; we sheuiijeat enry, he 
eughtest to kalh finished, &ty skdtt hath en> 
tertuned. 

EXERCtSe lit. 

ThedrnniE beais. The dog Sark. Birds/tev. 
The child ore crying. The parrot cAof'er. Cati 
meas. The mice i» playing. 

Many days Aiu past. IioereTerysorrawfnl. 
My father aasl angry. Such persons is much 
esteemed. Virtue gain credit. 

I and my sister walks often together. Tboa , 
and thy cousin is always wrangling. Honour 
and respect wails on goodness. 

Th'ts feiloas laOt he troublesome. My mo- 
ther loves him better than L John deUverest 
the letter to thou. That Is tiie man, teho thou 
tajo yesterday. 

^ERCISH IT. 

This boolL is more /fticAer than thine. She is 
the mof2ic^(j»' of the three. Get me.your &ro- 
Msf* knife. That wilt add to your son disgrace. 
1 1 is a most ihochingest thing. 



followers, but adversity bring cot 
•i •WhilstwcK><Mh«nting,yc»a»8i 

" have always highly valued thoa, 

has not believed it. They say» t 
«m coining, and that he mltmnk< 
pcarance. 

EXEECISE T. 

A wise man W« hear, and w 
learning; and a man of unders 
latains unto wise counsels. 
ti My son, forgets not my- law, 

i lii heart keeps my commandments. 



Ktercibc TI.' 
* So to ihemtjUkov sluggards ;cohsidereth 
Iier ways, and be wise. ' ■-' 

' Wisdom are betterer than rubios ; and all 
f be thing that mag/est be desired is not to be 
icompai^ unto it. 

TVeasttre of wisdom proiit nothing; but 
vighteousneGS deliverest from death. 

The merdfol man do good to his own soul ; 
but he, that are cnielj trouble his own flesh. 
' Children children h the crown of old men ; 
and the glory of chiMrcn tV'thdr fathers. 

tXERCISE tiT. 

■ The Lord £1101^ the way of the righteous ; 
and the way of the nngodlf shalt perisketk. 

Iiet jse break their bonds asupder, audc<u< 
•way their cords from ns. 

My soni are sore troubled ; but, Lord, how 
loag niU thou punisheth I ? 

The wicked skalt be turn into hell, and all 
file people thM forgets God. 

CoauilerandAetn-^A me, O Lord, my God; 
H^bteiKtt mine e^, that I ikeps not in death. 
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EXERCItC Till. 

God art our hope and strength ; %ytetj pre« 
sent hdps in trouble* 

No man mayest delirer his brothor; nof 
makes agreement unto God for them. 

Verily there are a reward for the righteous ; 
doubtless there is a God iiiAi judge the earth. 

Thou crozcneth the year with thy goodness ; 
and thy clouds drops fatness^ 

I knowsy O Lord, that thy judgmoits is 
right; and that thou of Tery futhfulness have 
cause me to be troubled. 

^ERCISE IX. 

Virtue both give quiet of life^ sxkd.take^ 
away the terror of death. 

There are nothing so easy, but it becomes 
hard when thou does it with an unwilling 
minds. 

Nothing delight me so much as the uork 
of God. 

To be always happy ar« to be ignorant of 
one parts of the thing of nature. 

They art free from fear, whom has done no- 
thing amiss : bat they, who hast committed sin^ 
always thinks punishment hoijer YieioTehis cy«&% 
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- t'l^nre anti amusement, pnraued with mo^ 
flention) fa as requisite for the pretervations 
jof bwltb, as heat, tur, uid moisture, is far the 
growth of pluits uad flowers. 

EXERCISE X. 

Knowledge, which «/% separated from jusm 
tice, are to be call craft rather than wiidom. 

Theigmorance of youth oughtest tobedirect> 
ed by the experience of old man. '. 

Whaterer thon fAotf undertake, always ima- 
gines that God stand a witnesses of the actions. 

Let BV despise earthly tftingf and ihitikest 
apon that who are heavenly and diriue, 

Without chastity, howerer fair the iodiet 
mayett be, it caunot is amiable. 

Does not thou composest thy eyes to sleep, 
before thou hare rerotred on all the action of 
the di^s past. 

EXERCISE XI, 

Yoaag.person are not less indebted to their 
teachera for the good and wise instruction that 
are giren Atn, than they it to thdr parents 
oAicft Itroughtest them into existence. 

When the amounts of all earthly acquire- 
ments art duly constder, it nHt he fauffl.4.v»V«t 
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Tcry little, if any ihingSy more than— Tanity 
and vexations. 

We were bom for sodety and the commas 
nity of mankind, and therefore shouidest eanm 
tribute as- much as are in our power to the 
common benefits. 

Bitter enemies deserves much better of ns 
than those preicnded/rfejiJ, tMck wonM en^ 
iiceth lis into wickedness. 

EXERCI9S XII. 

The due management of the early part of 
life are of such singular importance to the fo'- 
lure welfare of men, that he are u&nally good 
or bad according to the good or hsuSi principle 
they then imbibes. 

Person of high spirit strire to a^oeal his 
grief and distress from the wprld as mnch as 
ke are able; not because they wishes to be 
deemed insensible of feeling, but because they 
zcouldest appears^ to suffereth with firmness^ 
rather tlian becomes the object of pity, which^ 
while it mayest brings relief, banish admiration. 

It are one great provinces of reason tonip- 
presses sanguine expectations from any thing 
below; since many uivfoxeseea acddfttitisa:^ 
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overthrozceth in a moments those scheme^ 
which had heenformeth for years with care^ 
deliberation, and secresy, 

EXERCISE XIII. 

It are report of Hercules, that, when he 
grosf up toifards manhood, thejf went into it 
lonely places^ and there sit down deliberated 
with herself a long times^ whether he shouldest 
gave himself up to th« way of virtue or plea, 
sure, 

1 ' Plato wroieth to Archytas, that he zcera 
born not for himself alone, but likewise for 
bis countries and his friend, 

Pythagoras thoughteth them to be a wickedn 
ncss that body shouldest he f of ten, by bodies j 
or that ones animal should be supporteth hy 
the deaths of anether« 

When n persons once offereth to teaches The* 
mistocles the arts of remembered all things 
Themistocles repliest^ that he zcouldest does 
her a much more acceptable favors^ if he 
would taught him hpw to forget those things, 
who he wished UQt to remembers. 
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EXERCISE XIV. 

Alexander was at length convince^ how niuch 
more happier he zcere zchich coveiedsi nothing^ 
than he who require the goTcrnment of the 
whole xsorlds* 

It vtcre a sayings of Demetiius, that no ones 
was a more unhappier person than he^ to xpkti 
no* adTersity hadst ever happening. " ' 

Notwithstanding Xerxes was replenishcik 
with all the blessing of body and/orficncf, yet^ 
not coAtcnt therewith, he propeseih a reward 
to him, Khich should invents a new kinds of 
pleasure. 

The Athenians, though the xsise and most 
learncdU of all the Greeks, condemnedsi So* 
crates to dies^ because he /eoc^ff the 'unity of 
God, and the spirituality of the vsorshipi thai 
nre due to him. 

Isocrates used to calls boy of a ready geniiis 
i}ie son of the gods. 

EXERCISE XT. 

For a considerable times after /the deluge, 
hunting seem to luist be one of the principal 
employment of mankinds^ on account of the 

■ 

great number of wild beast with Tshom the 
^rorld then abounds. "SSvmiQii ^%\\w«v%^"^x* 
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ticulaf slutl and activity ia this exercUeiy - 
mere advances to great honour, and at loigtli 
mcquirelh sncb an sapremacy orer his cotem. 
porary, as to be enable to foundt the cities of 
Babylon, and estabtishetk the Snt monarclij 
ofmAo history make mention. 

The religion of antiquity, who prevails the 
longest, and extendest the farthest, tc<i» the 
doctrines of a plurality of God, and seem to 
hast acquired their influence in the rud^t age 
of society, while the effort of reason wert fee* 
ble, and imagination and passion direct Uiq ' 
conducts. 

The Phenidan hare been unlvenaDy oUoai 
by Pagan miter to be the first people, mhich 
culticateth the att subservient to narigation^ 

ZXSSCltE XTJ. 

A taste for what jcere superb and magnifi- 
cent seem to has been the distinguish character 
of the Egyptians, Babi/lamany and Assyrians, 
which he chiefly disploj/elk in their nork of 
architecture, though vithout any pretension 
to elegances. 

The history of the Boman emperon present 
c« with a Bet of aretchj that, if we except 
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only a few, were aa absolute disgraces to J,u, 
man nature. 

The G reeks a)flf.?< the first person, ichich hadst 
the happy arts of uniting beauty to magtiifi. 
cence, and elegance of grandeur. Composition 
also, in a great variety of droncA, zsere carry by 
him to a degrees of perfection, of which few 
modern cvLn forms a tolerable idea; whilst phi- 
losophy ucrc cultivate with singular success. 
And that his active zcas not inferior to their 
speculative talents, appear plainly from the 
several famous statiesmcn and warrior wbicli 
at different period springs up amongst them. 

EXERCISE XVII. 

tn the reigns of David, the descendant of 
Aaron had multiply to such a degree, that they 
couldst not all did duty in the teinple at once ; 
he therefore divided him into twenty-four 
course, and ordains that they should minis'^ 
tered weekly by turn. 

So greatly prejudiced was the Jews against 

the Heathens around him, that they fancied 

- tlie very dust of any of their country poUuta 

them ; and therefore us€ to wipes their feet at 

the borders of his own land, lest he should de^ 

J^/c^h the vrholc inheritance. 



In many part of the east it have long be aa 
usual thing to has at feasts a airy kinds of mu* 
sic accampany with dancing ; but at funeral, 
melancholy airs, joint with the lamentations oC 
person, chiefl j imman, hired fpr the purpose. 

EXERCISE XTIII. 

England, being wash by the sea on three of 
it side, is exempted from that extremes of heata 
and cold, to which other country, lying under 
the same degree of latitude, art expose; and, 
on this accounts^ is farourable to the longevitj|i 
of their inhtAiliint in general. 

China <^e sud to be divide into fifteen pro. 
vince, each of uhom, for their DXt«it, fruitfuU 
ness, riches, and populousness, might well be 
reckon ^kingdoms oiOiemselves. The accountf 
however, who us yethareof thfSTastemptref) 
are suspecting to us far from true. . , 

Galilee tfiu^ divided into two ;iar^, whereof' 
the. upper was catletk Galilee of the GentHe, 
because they border npon the Gentile nations^ 
and was jn some measure iahabit* by themi 
The whole country aere situate to the norti) '. 
of Palestine, and, as Josephus inform us, 6x-a 
ccedingly populaila Mtd fruitful. 
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